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ROSE  AND  HER  LAMB, 

AND  OTHER  TALES. 

In  a beautifully  romantic  situation,  though  in 
a mean  looking  cottage,  lived  Mrs.  Green,  with 
her  daughter  Rose,  a little  girl  of  five  years  old. 
Mrs.  Green  was  a pale,  delicate,  interesting 
young  woman,  and  Rose  was  a lovely  child,  the 
very  picture  of  health  and  happiness. 

They  were  poor,  and  Mrs.  Green  had  to  work 
very  hard  to  get  money  enough  to  pay  her  rent, 
and  support  herself  and  Rose.  She  had  known 
better  days  — had  lived  in  a better  house,  and 
been  very  happy  with  one  who  was  to  her  a kind 
and  affectionate  hushand,  and  to  Rose  a fond 
father.  But  all  these  blessings  were  now  gone. 
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Mrs.  Green’s  husband  was  a sailor,  and  had  left 
her  for  a voyage  of  six  months.  Nearly  three 
years  had  passed,  and  not  a word  had  been  heard 
respecting  him.  He  left  her  in  a neat,  comfort- 
able dwelling,  with  convenient  furniture,  a little 
money,  and  an  order  for  half  the  wages  that  would 
be  due  for  his  voyage,  to  be  paid  monthly.  He 
left  her,  too,  with  promises  of  a speedy  return  to 
her  and  his  darling  Rose,  who,  at  that  time,  was  a 
sweet,  engaging  little  creature ; prattling  almost 
all  the  time  ; amusing  her  parents  continually  with 
her  droll  and  innocent  observations  on  all  that 
was  passing ; and  every  moment  becoming  more 
and  more  interesting  to  her  father’s  heart. 

The  six  months  allowed  for  Mr.  Green’s  voyage 
liad  nearly  expired,  when  in  the  night-time  the 
the  house  of  their  nearest  neighbor,  an  infirm  old 
woman,  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames.  The  fire 
soon  communicated  itself  to  Mrs.  Green’s.  She 
saw  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt  saving  any 
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thing  ; and  taking  Rose  in  her  arms,  and  the  old 
woman,  and  a little  grand-child  who  lived  with 
her,  under  her  care,  she  made  the  best  of  her  way 
to  the  nearest  house.  Rut  that  was  at  the  distance 
of  half  a mile,  and  the  old  woman  was  very  lame, 
and  dreadfully  frightened,  so  that  before  the  alarm 
could  be  given,  and  suitable  assistance  despatched, 
it  was  too  late  : the  buildings,  with  all  they  con- 
tained, were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  old  woman  had  a daughter’s  house,  to 
make  her  home ; but  Mrs.  Green  had  no  near 
relative  or  friend.  Her  parents  died  when  she 
was  very  young,  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  an 
aunt,  who  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  the 
charge  committed  to  her.  She  endeavored  to 
do  every  thing  in  her  power  for  the  good  of  her 
orphan  niece,  and  was  very  tenderly  attached  to 
her.  When  she  married,  her  aunt  seemed  to  feel 
almost  equally  fond  of  Mr.  Green  as  herself ; and 
wished  them  to  continue  to  make  her  house  their 
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home.  Accordingly  they  remained  with  her  till 
her  death,  which  took  place  just  before  the 
birth  of  Rose. 

This  aunt  left  them  her  house,  and  what  other 
property  belonged  to  her.  Mr.  Green  was  a very 
industrious,  enterprising  man,  and  was  considered 
an  excellent  sailor.  Every  thing  went  so  well 
with  them,  that  Mrs.  Green  fondly  hoped  the 
voyage  her  husband  was  now  upon,  might  be  the 
last  he  would  be  obliged  to  undertake.  The  time 
fixed  for  his  return  now  drew  nigh,  and  she  was 
expecting  soon  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Green  had  exerted  herself  to  make  every 
thing  comfortable  and  pleasant  to  welcome  her 
husband.  She  had  taught  Rose  many  things  to 
say  to  her  dear  father  ; and  indeed  the  little  one 
seemed  not  to  have  forgotten  him,  so  constantly 
was  he  the  subject  of  her  talk  with  her  mother. 
She  would  stand  at  the  door,  watching  earnestly, 
and  if  she  saw  any  one  coming  towards  their 
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house,  would  exclaim,  “ Oh,  come  mother,  — 
here  is  dear,  dear  father !” 

Their  pleasant  house  and  garden  were  in  per- 
fect order,  and  never  looked  more  beautifully  than 
at  this  time.  The  trees  in  the  rich  foliage  of  sum- 
mer, the  vines  growing  luxuriantly  over  the  build- 
ings, and  the  rose-bushes  in  full  bloom,  gave  to  the 
situation  an  uncommonly  attractive  appearance. 

In  one  short  night  how  was  the  whole  scene 
changed ! Morning  found  it  a confused  mass  of 
smoking  rubbish.  Mrs.  Green  had  saved  nothing 
but  a change  of  clothing  for  herself  and  her  child, 
and  the  pocket-book,  which  contained  what  little 
money  she  had,  and  the  order  for  her  husband’s 
wages.  Notwithstanding  she  was  left  thus  destitute, 
she  uttered  not  a single  complaint,  but  thankfully 
acknowledged  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  pre- 
serving herself  and  her  little  one  uninjured. 

Mrs.  Green  hired  a room  at  one  of  the  farm- 
houses, for  herself  and  Rose.  She  thought  it  best 
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to  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  boarding  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible,  till  her  husband  should  return,  and 
decide  what  was  to  be  done.  Some  sighs  of 
regret  arose,  that  he  would  find  their  situation  so 
sadly  changed,  and  at  the  thought  that  now  he 
would  certainly  be  obliged  to  go  to  sea  again  ; 
but  the  expectation  of  soon  seeing  him,  checked 
all  these  troubled  feelings.  She  had  endeavored 
to  take  up  as  little  money  as  possible  during  her 
husband’s  absence  ; and  the  whole  amount  for  the 
last  three  months  remained  uncalled  for;  but 
now,  as  it  was  necessary  that  herself  and  Rose 
should  be  provided  anew  with  clothing,  and  also 
that  some  articles  of  the  same  kind  should  be  in 
readiness  for  her  husband’s  return,  she  felt  that 
she  should  be  obliged  to  take  all  that  would  be 
due  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  unless  her 
husband  should  return  meantime. 

One  fortnight  more  passed  away,  and  the  six 
months  allotted  for  the  voyage  had  gone.  Still 
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Mrs.  Green  heard  not  a word  from  her  husband. 
She  wrote  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  enclosing 
the  order,  and  mentioning  her  wishes  for  a speedy 
reply. 

The  answer  came,  but  dreadfully  agitating  were 
its  contents.  The  owners  stated,  that  as  the  full 
time  for  the  voyage  had  elapsed,  and  nothing  had 
been  heard  of  the  vessel  since  she  sailed,  they 
thought  there  was  great  cause  for  anxiety  and 
alarm  ; and  that  they  could  not  think  of  advancing 
any  more  money,  till  something  was  known  re- 
specting her. 

Mrs.  Green  had  never  allowed  herself  to  sup- 
pose there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  her  husband’s 
safety,  though  it  seemed  strange  to  her  that  there 
were  no  letters  from  him.  This  reply,  therefore, 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  overwhelming. 

For  some  hours  she  was  in  a state  of  utter  de- 
spair. Not  even  the  endearments  of  her  darling 
child  could  arouse  her ; but  she  had  been  early 
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taught  to  cast  all  her  cares  and  burthens  on  One, 
who  did  riot  forsake  her  in  this  hour  of  need.  She 
found  herself  supported  and  encouraged.  Many 
fond  hopes,  also,  that  this  was  a needless  alarm, 
mingled  with  her  feelings  ; but  still  she  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  now  her  duty  to  be  doing  something 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  Rose. 

The  family  with  whom  she  resided  felt  very 
kindly  towards  her,  and  would  gladly  have  given 
her  board,  had  it  been  in  their  power ; but  they 
were  not  able  to  do  so.  With  the  little  money 
that  she  had  remaining,  she  faithfully  paid  what 
she  already  owed  them  ; and  for  future  payment, 
as  it  was  a very  busy  season,  she  proposed  assist- 
ing them  in  house-work,  spinning,  &c.,  till  she 
could  make  other  arrangements.  They  gladly 
consented  to  have  it  so  for  a little  time.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  she  procured  some  fine  sewing, 
which  she  did  at  odd  hours  ; but  there  was  not 
much  of  that  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  where  she 
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now  lived.  It  was  far  from  any  town,  or  consider- 
able village  ; and  she  thought  that  if,  after  waiting 
some  time  longer,  nothing  more  was  heard  from 
her  husband,  she  must  try  to  find  a home  where 
she  could  get  more  profitable  work. 

Two  months  passed  in  this  manner,  and  Mrs. 
Green  wrote  once  more  to  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel. Again  the  answer  was,  that  they  had  not 
heard  a single  word.  Enclosed  in  the  letter  was 
twenty  dollars.  They  said  they  had  been  told 
that  she  was  very  unfortunate,  and  offered  that, 
and  their  sincere  sympathy,  to  her  acceptance. 

Mrs.  Green  was  truly  thankful  for  this  unlook- 
ed for  supply.  She  had  just  heard  of  a vacant 
cottage,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  which  she 
could  have  at  a low  price,  by  paying  one  month’s 
rent  in  advance,  and  engaging  to  continue  to  pay 
the  same  sum  on  the  first  day  of  every  succeeding 
month.  It  was  situated  near  a populous  village, 
and  a promise  of  considerable  employment  was 
given  her, 
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To  this  cottage  she  removed,  attended  by  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  had  hitherto  known  her  ; 
and  not  by  their  good  wishes  only,  for  each  family 
found  some  little  thing  as  a parting  gift  for  her  or 
Rose,  which  they  thought  would  be  useful  in  their 
new  establishment.  It  was  in  this  cottage  that 
Mrs.  Green  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
story.  Three  years  had  passed  away  since  her 
removal,  and  nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  her 
husband.  Even  his  wife  and  child  had  long  since 
ceased  to  indulge  any  expectation  that  he  would 
ever  return. 

Rose  had  grown  finely  ; she  was  now  five  years 
old,  a very  industrious,  sweet-tempered,  amiable 
child,  and  a great  comfort  and  assistance  to  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  Green  found  a great  deal  to  do.  She  was 
ready  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  work,  and  some 
of  it  required  her  to  go  from  home.  At  first  this 
was  inconvenient  and  difficult,  as  she  could  not 
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well  leave  Rose,  .and  it  was  not  desirable  to  take 
her  with  her.  This  difficulty  was  soon  obviated, 
however,  by  the  kindness  of  Miss  Franklin,  a 
young  lady  who  taught  a small  school  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  saw  Rose  and  her  mother, 
and  becoming  much  interested  for  them,  she 
offered  to  instruct  Rose  with  her  other  scholars. 
Rose  was  delighted  to  go  to  school,  and  her 
mother  felt  very  grateful  that  she  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  learning. 

Rose  applied  herself  so  diligently  to  her  studies 
that  she  was  generally  at  the  head  of  her  class  ; but 
she  was  always  so  modest,  pleasant,  and  obliging, 
that  all  the  children  were  very  fond  of  her. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  this  little  girl’s  earnest 
wish  to  do  all  she  could  to  assist  her  mother  when 
she  was  not  at  school.  Rose  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her  mother,  and  when  she  looked  up 
in  her  pale  face,  or  thought  that  she  appeared  to  be 
more  tired  than  usual,  little  Rose  felt  old  enough, 
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and  strong  enough,  to  do  every  thing,  if  that  dear 
mother  would  but  sit  down  and  rest  herself. 

Rose  had  few  books,  no  playthings,  and  no 
playmates,  excepting  one  pretty  little  white  lamb, 
which  a farmer  who  lived  near  them  had  given 
her,  in  return  for  some  errands  she  had  done  for 
him.  Of  this  lamb  Rose  was  very  fond.  She 
called  it  Daisy.  Daisy  loved  his  little  mistress. 
He  would  eat  from  her  hand,  and  follow  her 
wherever  she  went.  When  it  was  time  for  Rose 
to  go  to  school,  she  had  to  shut  Daisy  up  very 
carefully,  or  Daisy  would  go  too.  One  day,  just 
as  Rose  was  opening  the  school-room  door, 
something  bounced  in  before  her,  and  what 
should  it  be  but  Daisy.  He  had  got  out  of  the 
cottage,  and  run  after  her  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
School  had  not  begun,  but  the  scholars  were 
there ; and  Miss  Franklin,  willing  to  amuse  them 
a little,  told  Rose,  since  Daisy  chose  to  come  to 
school,  he  must  learn  to  read.  Then  taking  a 
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book,  she  called  Daisy,  who  willingly  went  to  her. 
“ Say  A,  Daisy.”  “ Baa,”  cried  Daisy.  44  That 
won’t  do,  Daisy,  try  B.”  But  Daisy  would  say 
nothing  but  44  baa — baa,”  so  Miss  Franklin  told 
Rose  that  Daisy  was  such  a dull  scholar  she 
must  take  him  home,  and  not  let  him  come  to 
school  any  more.  She  gave  her  a piece  of  blue 
ribbon  to  tie  around  his  neck,  and  Rose,  half 
laughing  and  half  crying,  took  Daisy  home  to 
her  mother,  and  said  he  would  not  learn  a letter, 
and  must  not  go  to  school  again. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Green  took  a violent  cold ; 
she  had  already  overworked  herself,  so  that  her 
strength  was  much  reduced,  and  she  became  very 
ill  indeed  with  a rheumatic  fever. 

For  many  days  she  suffered  a great  deal  of 
pain,  and  at  last  it  became  quite  impossible  for 
her  to  move  herself  at  all.  Rose  did  all  that  such 
a little  girl  could  do,  both  day  and  night ; but  she 
had  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  lift  and 
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turn  her  mother.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to 
get  a clever  woman,  whom  they  had  often  seen, 
to  come  in  occasionally,  and  help  them  a little. 
She  went  regularly  morning  and  evening  to  do  all 
she  could ; but  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  be  there 
much  at  other  times,  as  she  had  a large  family  of 
her  own,  who  needed  her  care,  and  she  did  not 
live  very  near  Mrs.  Green’s. 

The  physician  called  every  day,  and  Miss 
Franklin  went  as  often  as  she  could,  but  her  time 
was  much  occupied.  Their  cottage  stood  quite 
alone,  and  as  Mrs.  Green  was  but  little  acquainted 
in  the  neighborhood,  there  were  but  very  few  per- 
sons who  felt  interested  sufficiently  to  call  and  see 
her.  Rose  and  Daisy  were  her  constant  compan- 
ions, and  Rose  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions. 

Mrs.  Green  continued  very  sick  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  then  began  slowly  to  amend.  Poor 
Rose  thought  she  had  never  felt  half  so  happy  as 
she  did  when  she  saw  her  mother  able  to  sit  up 
again. 
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As  soon  as  Mrs.  Green  was  well  enough  to 
remain  up  all  day,  she  told  Rose  that  she  must 
now  go  to  school  again,  and  let  Daisy  stay  to  wait 
upon  her. 

When  Rose  found  that  her  mother  really  felt 
well  enough  to  do  without  her,  she  was  very  glad 
to  go  to  school  again.  She  would  place  a small 
table  near  her  mother,  and  put  every  thing  upon 
it  which  she  thought  could  possibly  be  wanted 
while  she  was  absent.  Then  she  would  run  off  to 
school,  and  after  diligently  performing  all  her 
tasks,  hasten  home  again  to  her  dear  mother. 

Daisy  would  lie  at  Mrs.  Green  feet  most  of  the 
time  till  Rose  returned.  Occasionally  he  would 
run  out  of  the  door  to  search  for  his  little  mistress ; 
or,  with  a fixed  and  steady  look,  seem  listening, 
to  hear  her  well  known  footsteps ; and  then  he 
would  jump  to  meet  and  welcome  her. 

One  morning,  soon  after  Rose  went  to  school, 
Mrs.  Green  had  a visit  from  her  landlord,  Mr. 
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Forrester,  who  kept  a public  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  had  rather  expected  this  visit,  for 
her  rent  was  due  on  that  day  ; and  Mr.  Forrester 
was  a hard  man,  who  had  never  been  known  to 
let  pay-day  pass  over  unnoticed,  even  when  things 
had  not  gone  prosperously  with  his  tenants. 

“ So,  Mrs.  Green,5’  said  he,  “ I am  told  you 
have  been  sick  ; and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I have 
not  seen  you  out  to  work  lately.  I suppose,  how- 
ever, that  you  have  made  arrangements  about  the 
rent.  You  know  this  is  the  day,  and  I am  a 
good  deal  in  want  of  my  money.  What  with  one 
thing  and  another,  it  seems  as  though  I never 
should  get  my  own.” 

Mrs.  Green  replied  that  she  had  indeed  been 
very  sick,  and  unable  to  work  to  get  any  money, 
or  she  should  have  been  in  readiness  to  pay  her 
rent  at  the  time  it  was  due.  The  unusual  expen- 
ses which  had  been  necessary,  had  taken  the  little 
she  had  ; but  as  she  was  now  nearly  well,  she  hoped 
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soon  to  go  to  work  again,  and  be  able  to  pay  what 
she  owed  him,  if  he  could  but  wait  a little  while. 

44  Just  so  all  round,”  said  Mr.  Forrester,  44  just 
so  all  round.  One  has  no  money,  and  another 
has  no  money,  and  I think  1 am  likely  to  have  no 
money.  But  1 am  not  a hard  man,  Mrs.  Green  ; 
and  as  you  have  been  sick,  you  may  pay  me  in 
something  else,  if  you  have  not  the  money  ; but 
something  I must  and  will  have.” 

44 1 have  neither  money  nor  any  thing  else,” 
began  Mrs.  Green.  Just  as  she  was  speaking, 
Daisy  ran  frisking  in.  44  Oh ! yes,  you  have,” 
said  the  landlord,  44  you  have  this  fine  fat  lamb  ; 
the  very  thing  I want,  and  have  been  searching 
for  all  the  morning ; some  company  are  to  dine 
at  my  house  the  day  after  to-morrow,  who  spoke 
for  roast  lamb  and  green  peas ; 1 have  not  been 
able  to  find  a lamb  in  the  whole  village  that  is  fit 
to  kill.  Well,  well  — say  no  more  about  the 
month’s  rent:  I’ll  take  the  lamb.” 
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44  Stop  a moment,  Mr.  Forrester,”  said  Mrs. 
Green,  faintly.  44  The  lamb  belongs  to  my  little 
girl.  She  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  I fear  it  would 
almost  break  her  heart  to  have  him  killed.” 

44  Break  her  heart  about  a lamb  ! Her  heart 
had  better  be  broken  then,  I think.  She  will  do 
better  to  be  glad  to  have  her  mother’s  debts  paid  ; 
so  I shall  take  the  lamb,  Mrs.  Green.” 

44  Let  it  alone  till  to-morrow  morning,  Mr. 
Forrester,  and  1 will  prepare  Rose  for  it.” 

44  Well,  let  it  alone  till  to-morrow  morning  then. 
But  be  sure  to  have  the  lamb  ready  when  I send 
for  him,  for  I have  no  time  to  waste.”  So  saying, 
he  bade  Mrs.  Green  good  bye,  and  went  his  way. 

From  the  train  of  sad  thoughts  to  which  this 
visit  had  given  rise,  Mrs.  Green  was  aroused  by 
the  entrance  of  Rose,  followed  by  Daisy. 

44  How  do  you  do,  my  own  dear  mother  ?”  ask- 
ed the  little  girl ; 44  and  how  have  you  felt  all  this 
long  forenoon  ? I have  wanted  to  see  you,  and 
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know  how  you  did,  all  the  time.  Daisy  met  me 
out  by  the  great  oak  tree,  and  1 asked  him  to  tell 
me  ; but  he  could  not,  poor  fellow.  But  mother, 
mother  ! what  makes  you  look  so  sad,  when  Daisy 
and  [ have  come  home  to  see  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  my  darling,”  said  Mrs.  Green  mournfully, 
“ I wish  you  did  not  love  Daisy  so  well.”  “ Not 
love  Daisy,  mother ! What  has  poor  Daisy  done, 
dearest  mother  ?”  “We  must  part  with  Daisy, 
Rose.”  “ Part  with  Daisy  ! For  what  ? Oh,  mother, 
for  what !”  and  the  poor  child  burst  into  tears. 

Her  mother  told  her  what  Mr.  Forrester  said. 
Though  little  Rose  loved  her  pretty  white  lamb 
dearly,  she  loved  her  mother  a great  deal  better  ; 
and  seeing  how  grieved  she  was,  she  tried  hard  to 
compose  her  own  feelings,  and  to  do  even  more 
than  usual  for  her  mother. 

There  was  no  school  on  that  afternoon,  and 
Rose,  seated  on  her  little  cricket  close  by  her 
mother,  with  Daisy  by  her  side,  read  to  her,  or 
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cheerfully  told  all  the  things  she  thought  would  be 
likely  to  amuse  her. 

Rose  did  not  dare  trust  herself  to  talk  of  Daisy, 
nor  hardly  to  look  at  him,  though  she  would  put 
out  her  hand  and  pat  him  gently.  She  was  fearful 
if  she  spoke  to  him  she  should  cry  again,  and  she 
knew  that  would  grieve  her  mother.  After  she  had 
eaten  her  supper  of  bread  and  milk,  and  set  her 
little  porringer  down,  as  she  usually  did,  for  Daisy 
to  take  a part,  she  could  not  help  saying,  “Oh 
mother,  mother,  this  is  the  last  supper  I shall  ever 
give  poor  Daisy !”  but  she  did  not  cry,  and  when  her 
dear  mother  kissed  her,  she  smiled  cheerfully  again. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Forrester  sent 
for  the  lamb.  Poor  Rose  ran  up  behind  her 
mother’s  bed,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  counter- 
pane. Daisy  ran  bleating  after  her ; but  the  man 
caught  hold  of  him,  pulled  off  his  blue  ribbon, 
threw  a rope  over  his  head,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
cries  dragged  him  away. 
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Rose  continued  to  hide  her  face  for  some 
minutes.  Her  mother  said  all  she  could  to  com- 
fort her,  and  amongst  other  things  told  her,  that 
when  she  got  well  enough  to  work  again,  she 
should  try  to  get  her  another  lamb ; but  Rose 
thought  she  could  never  love  another  lamb. 

Before  a great  while,  however,  she  considered 
that  it  was  very  wrong  for  her  to  feel  so  sadly  ; and 
that  she  should  be  doing  right  to  compose  herself, 
and  endeavor  to  do  all  the  good  she  could.  She 
told  her  mother  that  she  should  love  to  stay  at 
home  with  her  that  day,  because  the  path  to  the 
school-room  laid  directly  across  Mr.  Forrester’s 
inclosure,  and  she  feared  that  she  might  be  there 
when  they  were  killing  Daisy. 

Mrs.  Green  consented,  and  Rose  remained  at 
home  through  the  day;  but  when  it  came  evening, 
she  remembered  that  unless  she  went  to  get  milk, 
neither  her  mother  nor  herself  would  have  any 
supper.  To  do  this,  she  was  also  obliged  to  cross 
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their  landlord’s  yard : but  she  knew  that  it  was 
proper  for  her  to  go,  and  she  hoped  it  was  all  over 
with  poor  Daisy  before  this  time,  so  she  took  her 
little  kettle  and  run  along.  She  thought  much  of 
her  lamb  as  she  was  going,  for  he  had  always  ran 
frisking  before  her  when  she  wTent  for  the  milk. 

When  she  got  to  the  gate  she  peeped  into  the 
yard,  and  felt  very  glad  to  find  there  was  no  one 
there.  Crossing  it  as  fast  as  possible,  she  went 
down  a lane  to  the  house  where  she  was  to  get 
her  milk ; but  on  her  return  as  she  again'entered 
the  yard,  what  should  she  see  but  Mr.  Forrester  just 
preparing  to  kill  the  lamb.  A gentlemanly  looking 
man  stood  talking  with  the  landlord.  Daisy  was 
the  first  to  see  Rose.  The  moment  he  glanced  at 
her  he  burst  from  Mr.  Forrester,  and  ran  up  to  her 
with  every  expression  of  fondness  and  delight. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  little  girl.  She 
set  down  her  kettle,  threw  her  arms  around  the 
lamb,  and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
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“ Do  go  your  way,  child,”  said  the  landlord, 
44  and  not  stand  troubling  here.” 

44  Poor  thing,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  her,” 
said  the  stranger.  “ What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
my  dear  ?” 

44  Oh,  sir,  ?tis  Daisy  — my  own  dear  Daisy!” 

44  And  who  is  Daisy?”  asked  he,  turning  to  Mr. 
Forrester.  “ Nothing  on  earth  but  that  lamb. 
He  belonged  to  the  girl.  Her  mother  owed  me 
rent,  and  did  not  pay,  and  so  1 took  the  lamb.” 

“But  would  not  the  mother  try  to  pay  you  ?” 
“Oh,  yes,  1 suppose  so.  She  is  a clever,  indus- 
trious woman  ; but  she  has  half  killed  herself  with 
hard  work  now.  It  is  a chance  if  she  is  ever  able 
to  do  any  more,  and  I must  have  my  just  due. 
Come,  do  go  along,  child.  I am  wasting  time, 
and  your  mother  is  waiting  for  you,  I know.” 

Poor  Rose,  on  hearing  this,  endeavored  to  get 
free  from  the  lamb,  but  he  would  not  leave  her. 
“ It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  rather  too  hard,  Mr. 
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Landlord,”  said  the  gentleman.  “ Pray  how  much 
is  this  great  debt  ? and  what  is  your  name,  my 
little  girl  ?” 

44  Rose  Green,  sir.” 

The  answer  seemed  to  cause  much  emotion  to 
the  stranger.  Turning  to  the  landlord,  who  w as 
roughly  pulling  Daisy  away,  he  said,  44  Come, 
come,  Mr.  Forrester,  you  must  let  this  little  one 
have  her  lamb.” 

44  Not  I,”  said  the  landlord,  angrily;  44  and  I 
don’t  know  what  right  you  have  to  interfere.” 

44  The  right  of  a father,  sir,  and  of  a husband, 
who  will  gladly  do  every  thing  he  can  for  his  wife 
and  child.” 

Rose  could  scarcely  believe  what  she  heard. 
Timidly  looking  at  him,  she  whispered,  44  Did  you 
mean  that  you  was  my  own  dear,  dead  father  ?” 
44  Your  own  dear,  living  father,  my  little  Rose, 
come  home  to  take  care  of  you  and  your  mother. 
But  tell  me  of  your  mother  : is  she  sick  ?”  44  She 
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has  been  very  sick,  very  sick  indeed  ; but  if  it  is 
certain  true  that  you  are  my  own  dear  father 
come  home,  I know  she  will  never  he  sick  any 
more.  So  come,  let  us  make  haste  and  go  to 
her,”  said  the  child,  fondly  taking  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  drawing  him  along.  u But  will  you 
go  without  Daisy,  Rose  ?” 

“ Can  Daisy  go  ? Can  I have  Daisy  again  ?” 

“ I think  Mr.  Forrester  will  not  refuse  him  to 
us,”  said  Mr.  Green,  handing  him  the  money 
that  was  due  to  him,  and  taking  the  rope  from 
Daisy’s  neck. 

The  landlord  thought  much  of  his  expected 
company,  and  the  roast  lamb  and  green  peas ; but 
he  could  not  refuse,  and  Daisy  ran  gambolling 
along  before  Mr.  Green  and  Rose.  As  they 
walked  to  the  cottage,  Mr.  Green  directed  his 
daughter  what  to  say  to  her  mother,  in  order  to 
prepare  her  for  seeing  him.  At  any  time  there 
would  have  been  reason  to  fear,  that  the  joy  and 
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surprise  it  would  occasion,  might  be  too  much  for 
her  ; and  in  her  present  feeble  state,  her  husband 
wished  to  be  particularly  cautious.  Rose  was  to 
tell  her  mother  that  a friend  had  paid  the  rent, 
and  given  Daisy  back  to  her  ; and  that  the  same 
friend  had  brought  news  of  her  father.  In  the 
mean  time,  her  father  would  remain  at  the  cottage 
door,  where  he  could  hear  all  that  was  passing, 
and  go  in  when  it  was  best. 

Rose  kept  fast  hold  of  her  father,  as  though  she 
feared  he  would  be  gone  again,  till  they  reached 
the  cottage  door  ; when  her  mother,  hearing  her 
voice,  called,  “ Come,  my  darling,  it  is  getting  so 
late,  I began  to  feel  uneasy  about  you.” 

Rose  went  in,  followed  by  her  lamb.  Her 
mother  looked  at  them  in  great  surprise,  and  said, 
“ Surely,  Rose,  you  have  not  taken  Daisy  out  of 
Mr.  Forrester’s  yard,  and  brought’  him  home  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  indeed,  mother  !”  cried  the  little  girl. 
“ A friend  — a kind  friend,  gave  Daisy  back  to 
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me;  and  father,  — mother,  dear,  dear  father!” 
“ What  of  your  father,  Rose  !”  said  Mrs.  Green, 
with  considerable  agitation. 

Rose,  forgetful  of  the  lesson  she  had  received, 
exclaimed,  “ He  has  come  to  live  with  us,  mother  ! 
and  take  care  of  us,  and  not  let  you  work  any 
more,  or  be  sick  any  more,  my  own  dear  mother  !” 
Her  mother  started  up  in  uncontrollable  emotion. 
“Have  you  heard  of  your  father?  Have  you 
seen  your  father,  Rose  ?” 

The  little  girl  felt  alarmed  by  the  wildness  of 
her  mother’s  manner,  and  knew  not  what  to  say. 
Her  father,  seeing  the  way  was  prepared,  though 
not  so  carefully  as  he  intended,  entered  the  cot- 
tage ; but  no  words  can  describe  such  a meeting. 

After  something  of  composure  was  restored, 
Mr.  Green’s  story  w7as  soon  told.  He  had  not 
been  at  sea  many  weeks,  before  his  vessel  was 
captured  bv  a privateer,  and  carried  to  a port  far 
distant  from  the  one  to  which  she  was  bound. 
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The  vessel  was  condemned,  and  the  crew  thrown 
into  prison.  Though  they  were  kept  in  close 
confinement,  Mr.  Green  found  means  to  write  to 
his  wife  several  times,  and  felt  comforted  by  be- 
lieving that  some  one  of  the  letters  must  reach 
her. 

At  length  some  circumstances  occurred,  which 
brought  the  affair  again  into  notice  and  consid- 
eration. Inquiry  was  made  respecting  it,  and  it 
was  proved  that  the  vessel  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned, and  the  crew  most  unlawfully  detained 
in  confinement.  They  were  liberated,  and  every 
means  were  employed  to  do  away  the  offence. 

The  vessel  and  cargo  could  not  be  restored; 
but  property  to  the  full  value  of  the  whole  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Green’s  care,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  owners.  A handsome  present  in  money 
was  given  to  him  and  to  each  of  the  crew  ; and 
a good  vessel  was  chartered  to  take  them  to  their 
native  land. 
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They  arrived  in  safety  at  the  port  from  whence 
they  formerly  sailed.  Mr.  Green  stopped  only 
long  enough  to  deliver  the  property  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  then  hastened  to  the  place 
in  which  he  had  left  his  wife  and  child  ; but  no 
comfortable,  happy  home  awaited  him  — no  wife 
nor  child. 

He  learned,  however,  what  had  befallen  them, 
and  where  they  were  now  to  be  found. 

Gratefully  acknowledging,  that,  as  they  were 
spared  to  welcome  his  return,  the  loss  of  house 
and  property  was  little  to  be  considered,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey. 

When  he  reached  the  village,  he  stopped  at  the 
inn,  in  order  to  write  a note  to  prepare  his  wife 
for  seeing  him.  He  had  finished  it,  and  stepped 
out  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  by  whom  he  could 
send  it,  when  he  met  with  his  child,  in  the  man- 
ner already  related. 

After  a few  happy  days,  Mr.  Green  was  obliged 
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to  leave  his  family  again  for  a short  time,  in 
order  to  settle  his  affairs  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  formerly  employed  him.  They  allowed  him 
a very  considerable  sum,  in  consideration  of  his 
loss  of  time  and  property. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  the  cottage,  he 
had  a neat,  pretty  house  erected  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  formerly  lived.  It  did  not  take 
a great  while  to  complete  the  building ; and  not 
wishing  to  remain  longer  than  was  necessary 
the  tenants  of  Mr.  Forrester,  they  soon  removed 
to  it. 

There  were  not  many  persons  whom  they  had 
much  reason  to  regret  leaving.  Those  who 
had  employed  Mrs.  Green,  felt  that  they  were 
about  losing  a faithful,  excellent  woman ; but 
they  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity,  and  took  a kind 
leave  of  her. 

Miss  Franklin  felt  much  grieved  to  part  with 
little  Rose.  The  child  begged  her  to  go  too ; 
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but  that  could  not  b*e.  She  promised,  however, 
to  see  them  as  often  as  possible,  and  her  promise 
was  not  forgotten. 

The  good  woman,  too,  who  assisted  in  taking 
care  of  Mrs.  Green  during  her  illness,  and  whose 
services  were  not  forgotten,  was  very  sorry  to 
have  them  go  away.  As  a parting  gift,  she 
brought  Rose  a pretty  pair  of  white  chickens, 
which  shared  her  care  with  Daisy. 

Daisy  appeared  to  enjoy  all  that  was  passing, 
as  though  he  really  understood  it.  He  would 
trot  round,  looking  as  satisfied  and  happy  as 
possible  ; and  so  he  continued  to  look  all  his  life. 
For  many  a long  year,  his  fine  fleece,  when  spun, 
or  wove,  furnished  his  little  mistress  with  nice 
warm  winter  clothing  ; and  Rose  felt  well  pleased 
to  be  dressed  in  clothes  made  of  Daisy’s  soft  w ool. 

Rose  continued  to  be  an  industrious,  amiable, 
and  obedient  child,  a blessing  and  comfort  to  her 
excellent  parents. 
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Mrs.  Green’s  health  was  entirely  restored. 
Her  husband  continued  to  remain  at  home  with 
his  family,  and  became  quite  an  active  farmer. N 
He  took  a great  deal  of  pains  to  render  their 
situation  both  pleasant  and  profitable  ; and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  appeared  even  more  attractive 
than  formerly. 

They  now  enjoyed  a degree  of  contentment 
and  happiness,  which,  had  they  not  known  ad- 
versity, they  might  never  have  realized.  Nor 
were  they  ever  forgetful  of  the  source  from 
whence  all  their  happiness  proceeded,  — of  Him 
who  had  put  gladness  in  their  hearts,  and  turned 
their  sorrow  into  joy. 
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One  fine  summer  evening,  Mr.  Selby  invited 
his  two  children,  James  and  Lucy,  to  take  a walk 
with  him.  They  were  much  pleased  to  do  so, 
and  were  quickly  ready.  It  was  just  after  sun- 
set, one  of  those  beautiful  evenings  when  every 
thing  in  nature  seems  so  mild  and  peaceful. 
• Even  these  little  children  felt  its  gentle  influence, 
and  walked  some  distance  in  silence;  but  one 
might  see,  by  looking  in  their  pleasant,  innocent 
faces,  that  it  was  a happy  silence. 

Lucy  was  a sensible,  thoughtful  child,  of  ten 
years  old.  She  broke  the  silence  by  asking — 
“ Father,  why  is  it,  when  we  walk  after  sunset, 

that  we  do  not  care  to  run  and  jump,  and  sing 
3 
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and  talk,  as  we  do  when  we  walk  before  sun- 
rise ?”  Without  waiting  for  his  father’s  reply, 
little  James  exclaimed,  “I  can  tell — I can  tell, 
Lucy.  In  the  morning  every  thing  seems  just 
waking  up,  and  all  alive,  and  so  we  feel  all  alive 
too.  In  the  evening  we  are  sleepy,  and  I guess 
the  lambs  are  sleepy,  and  the  birds  are  sleepy, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  all  so  still.”  “ James,  are 
you  sleepy  ?”  “ Sleepy  ! why  no,  it  is  not  sleepy.” 
“ What  is  it  ?”  “ I don’t  know  what  it  is ; so, 

father,  you  must  tell  — you  know  best.  I should 
have  waited  for  father  to  answer  you,  Lucy. 
Mother  says  I have  a rude  way  of  interrupting, 
and  speaking  when  I am  not  spoken  to  ; and  so  I 
have.  I hope  I shall  not  do  so  again.  Father, 
will  you  tell  us  why  it  is  so  ?” 

“ 1 suppose  you  mean  that  you  feel  more  quiet 
and  tranquil.  You  are  somewhat  fatigued  by 
the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  do 
not  feel  so  active.  The  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
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and  you  feel  no  excitement  to  undertake  any 
more.  The  birds  and  beasts  are  no  longer  playful 
or  active,  and  you  are  not  therefore  animated  by 
their  lively  movements.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  your  minds  are  tranquil,  and  you  feel  less 
frolicsome  than  in  the  morning.’5 

The  children  were  quite  satisfied  with  their 
father’s  answer.  They  now  reached  a little  in- 
closure near  a small  neat  cottage,  in  which  two 
beautiful  calves  were  quietly  feeding.  Lucy  and 
James  wished  to  stop  and  look  at  them ; but 
their  father  told  them,  as  it  was  to  that  cottage 
he  was  going,  they  had  better  go  in  with  him, 
and  speak  to  the  good  old  woman  who  lived 
there ; and  then,  while  he  was  talking  with  her, 
they  could  go  and  look  at  the  calves.  Accord- 
ingly they  all  entered  the  cottage  together, 
where,  seated  at  her  spinning-wheel,  was  a kind 
looking  old  woman,  with  a cap  and  apron  as 
white  as  snow.  She  appeared  much  pleased  to 
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see  Mr.  Selby  and  his  children.  “ I thought,” 
said  she,  “that  I should  not  be  long  in  your 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Selby,  without  your  coming  to 
see  me,  and  bringing  these  dear  children.  Their 
mother  is  well,  I hope,  and  will  come  soon. 
Many  a long  year  has  passed  since  I last  saw  you, 
Mr.  Selby.  This  fine  great  girl  was  but  a babe 
then,  and  this  nice  boy  was  not  born.” 

“ It  is,  indeed,  a great  while,  Nurse  Wilson ; 
but  you  look  as  you  used  to,  and  seem  as  you 
used  to,  only  more  lame.  Where  is  your  daugh- 
ter ? Is  she  with  you  now  ?”  “ Oh  ! Mr.  Selby, 

you  have  not  heard,  then,”  said  the  old  woman, 
wiping  her  eyes,  “ you  have  not  heard,  then,  that 
Nancy  is  dead.  She  married  soon  after  you  left 
our  town.  Her  husband  followed  the  seas;  he 
was  lost,  and  I believe  she  was  broken-hearted, 
for  she  never  looked  like  herself  again.  She 
soon  died,  leaving  a little  boy  to  my  care  ; and  he 
was  a great  care  indeed  for  some  time  ; but  now, 
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Mr.  Selby,  he  takes  care  of  me.  Philip  is  truly 
a comfort  to  his  poor  old  grandmother.  Last 
winter,  when  I was  sick  with  the  rheumatism, 
(and  very  sick  I was,)  the  little  fellow,  not  yet 
nine  years  old,  was  my  only  nurse.  He  tended 
on  me,  and  took  care  of  me,  day  and  night,  as 
though  he  had  been  grown  up  ; and  more  than 
that,  Mr.  Selby,  he  worked  for  me.  1 was  sick  a 
long  time,  and  things  went  pretty  hard.  Philip 
was  obliged  to  be  up  and  down  all  night ; but  as 
soon  as  it  came  day-light,  after  I was  able  to  be 
left  alone,  he  would  be  off  after  little  jobs  of  work, 
to  make  up  the  money  for  our  rent,  and  to  buy 
me  little  comfortable  things,  till  I was  quite  well 
again.  Oh,  Mr.  Selby,  that  boy  has  indeed  been 
a blessing  to  me.  1 know  not  how  to  be  grateful 
enough  for  him.” 

“But  where  is  Philip  now  ?”  asked  Mr.  Selby. 
“ Still  at  work,  sir.  Things  go  better  with  us 
now  : my  brother  left  me  this  cottage,  which  is  a 
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neat,  comfortable  place,  and  1 am  able  to  spin 
again.  Still,  we  have  but  little  money;  and 
Philip  is  very  desirous  to  go  to  school,  so  he  is 
trying  to  earn  enough  for  that ; and  he  is  so  ac- 
tive, obliging  and  industrious,  that  all  who  employ 
him  once,  are  willing  to  have  him  again ; and  he 
finds  enough  to  do,  even  in  this  strange  place.” 

Lucy  and  James  were  so  much  interested  in 
Nurse  Wilson’s  account  of  her  grandson,  that 
they  had  quite  forgotten  their  great  desire  to  see 
the  pretty  white  calves.  They  were  sitting  very 
still,  wishing  to  hear  more,  when  a fine  rosy- 
looking  boy  came  running  in,  so  intent  on  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  he  did  not  even  notice 
that  any  one  else  was  in  the  room. 

“ Dear  grandmother,  how  do  you  feel  ? how 
have  you  been  all  day  long  ?”  “ Nicely,  Philip, 

nicely,  — but  you  do  not  see  here  is  Mr.  Selby 
and  his  two  children.  You  have  heard  me  speak 
of  Mr.  Selby.  He  was  a kind  friend  to  me  and 
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to  your  dear  mother.”  Philip  turned  round, 
made  his  best  bow  to  Mr.  Selby,  and  spoke  to 
Lucy  and  James  ; but  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
to  say  to  his  grandmother,  that  he  could  not  help 
talking  to  her,  though  there  were  others  present. 

“ Grandmother  — here  is  the  money ; will  you 
put  it  with  the  rest  ? I shall  go  to  school  in  ano- 
ther month,  if  you  are  well,  grandmother.” 

“ Here  is  not  quite  so  much  as  you  expected, 
is  there,  Philip  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Wilson.  “ Not 
quite,  I met  a very  poor  woman  with  a little 
child  yonder.  They  seemed  very  hungry,  and 
so  I ran  into  the  baker’s,  and  bought  them  a loaf. 
I knew  I had  rather  work  longer,  than  to  let 
them  go  so  hungry ; and  I thought  you  would  do 
so,  grandmother.”  His  grandmother  told  him 
she  was  glad  he  had  bought  the  loaf,  and  that  he 
would  lose  nothing  by  it. 

“ No,”  said  Mr.  Selby,  taking  a bright  silver 
dollar  from  his  pocket  and  giving  it  to  Philip, 
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“ you  shall  lose  nothing  by  it.  Your  grandmother 
has  been  telling  me  that  you  are  a kind,  good  boy 
to  her,  and  I am  glad  to  find  you  are  so  to  others. 
Add  this  dollar  to  the  rest  of  your  money.  Shall 
you  then  have  enough  to  pay  for  your  schooling  ?” 
“This  dollar,  sir  — this  whole  dollar!  Can  this 
be  for  me  ? Oh,  yes,  sir,  enough  for  my  school- 
ing, and  to  buy  some  tea  for  grandmother  besides. 
Thank  you,  sir,  I am  sure  I thank  you.” 

Mr.  Selby  now  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  if  Philip 
should  go  with  his  children  to  look  at  the  calves, 
as  he  must  consult  with  her  about  some  stocking 
yarn  his  wife  wished  to  have  spun.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  quite  willing.  The  calves,  she  said,  belonged 
to  a neighbor  of  hers,  but  Philip  often  played  with 
them,  and  they  were  very  fond  of  him. 

The  children  then  walked  out.  The  calves 
were  very  tame  and  gentle,  and  Lucy  and  James 
had  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  them,  and  pulling 
grass  for  the  little  creatures  to  eat  from  their 
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hands.  They  were  much  engaged  in  playing 
with  them,  when  their  father  called  that  it  was 
time  to  go  home. 

On  going  into  the  cottage  to  bid  Mrs.  Wilson 
good  night,  they  found  a nice  bowl  of  strawber- 
ries and  milk  ready  for  them.  Philip  had  gath- 
ered the  strawberries  from  his  little  garden,  and 
the  children  thought  they  had  never  tasted  any  so 
sweet  and  good. 

After  eating  the  strawberries’,  they  .said  “Good 
bye !”  to  Nurse  Wilson  and  her  grandson,  and 
hastened  home  to  tell  their  mother  of  their 
pleasant  walk  and  still  more  pleasant  visit. 

Mrs.  Selby  was  much  interested  by  her  chil- 
dren’s account  of  Philip.  The  next  morning 
Lucy  and  James  hastened  to  school,  fully  expect- 
ing they  should  find  Philip  : but  he  was  not  there. 
Many  days  passed  away,  and  still  no  Philip  came. 

The  children  felt  greatly  disappointed.  Little 
James  was  almost  complaining  about  it  one 
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evening,  when  Lucy  said,  “ I think  I know  the 
reason  ?” 

“ Dear  Lucy,  do  tell ! What  can  it  be  ?”  asked 
James. 

Lucy  replied,  the  evening  they  were  at  Mrs. 
Wilson’s,  she  had  noticed  that  though  Philip’s 
clothes  were  clean  and  whole,  they  were  very 
much  patched,  and  looked  very  old  ; and  that  his 
hat,  also,  was  very  much  worn,  and  looked  quite 
shabby.  “You  know,”  continued  Lucy,  “his 
grandmother  said  they  had  but  little  money,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Philip  is  still  at  work  trying 
to  earn  some  new  clothes.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby 
thought  it  quite  probable  that  Lucy  was  right, 
and  little  James  exclaimed,  “ I know  it  is  so  ! Do, 
dearest  mother,  take  some  of  father’s  clothes  and 
make  them  over  for  Philip  as  you  do  for  me  ; and 
let  me  give  him  that  nice  straw  hat  which  is  so 
large  for  me.”  His  mother  answered,  that  she 
thought  some  new  and  coarser  clothes  would  do 
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better  for  Philip,  as  he  was  often  obliged  to  work  ; 
and  that  she  would  see  about  them  the  next  day. 
The  hat  she  thought  might  fit  very  well. 

Accordingly,  some  good  firm  cloth  was  bought ; 
and,  as  they  could  judge  pretty  well  about  the 
size,  the  clothes  were  made.  Lucy  petitioned  to 
make  the  shirts  all  herself,  and  never  did  a little 
girl  work  more  neatly  and  industriously. 

The  clothes  were  soon  completed,  and  the 
children  with  their  father  and  mother,  once  more 
walked  towards  Nurse  Wilson’s  neat  cottage. 

Little  James  ran  forward  with  the  straw  hat  in 
his  hand,  but  waited  when  he  reached  the  door 
for  his  parents  and  sister  to  go  in  with  him.  On 
entering  the  cottage  they  found  Philip  with  the 
same  old  patched  clothes  on,  reading  to  his  grand- 
mother, who  was  busily  at  work ; but  the  book 
and  the  work  were  put  aside,  and  a cordial  wel- 
come given  to  their  visitors. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby  were  speaking  with 
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the  good  old  nurse,  little  James  said,  “ Why 
Philip,  we  have  expected  every  day  to  see  you  at 
school.  As  you  did  not  come,  Lucy  thought”  — 
here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  grandmother,  who 
had  heard  what  passed,  and  seemed  to  think  some 
explanation  from  herself  was  necessary.  “ Philip 
has  wished  to  go,  dear  ; but  he  must  work  a little 
more  first.  PI  is  clothes  are  not  quite  fit  to  go  to 
school,  and  so  he  works  early  and  late.”  “ And 
grandmother  works  for  me  early  and  late,”  said 
Philip,  “ and  will  not  even  buy  her  a new  blanket, 
though  cold  weather  must  come.” 

“ Lucy  thought  right,”  said  James,  “ Lucy 
guessed  right!  Grandmother  shall  not  lose  her 
blanket,  I know,  and  you  shall  not  lose  your 
school,  Philip,  for  here  is  a hat  for  you,  and  father 
has  got  the  rest  in  the  bundle  — all  but  the  shirt. 
Lucy  made  every  stitch  of  that  her  ownself,  and 
it  is  wrapped  up  in  her  handkerchief,  and  she  has 
got  another  almost  half  done.”  The  clothes  were 
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now  produced  : they  fitted  very  well,  and  so  did  the 
hat.  Little  James’s  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He 
jumped  up  and  down,  and  then  turned  Philip  round 
and  round,  to  see  how  nice  he  looked. 

Mrs.  Selby  gave  Philip  such  books  as  he  would 
need  at  the  school ; and  for  his  grandmother  she 
had  brought  a nice  new  cap  and  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Philip  felt  very  thankful  for 
all  the  kindness  shown  them.  Their  hearts  were 
filled  with  gratitude  to  these  good  friends,  and  to 
Him  who  had  given  them  such  good  friends. 

The  next  day,  when  Lucy  and  James  went  to 
school,  they  found  Philip  with  his  new  clothes  on, 
studying  away  with  all  his  might ; and  a bright 
scholar  he  made. 

He  was  a good  boy,  and  became  a good  man. 
He  was  always  delighted  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  for  Mr.  Selby  and  his  family ; and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  comfort  and  support  of  his 
grandmother’s  declining  years. 
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Caroline  Percy  was  a pretty  little  girl,  and 
uncommonly  amiable.  Her  young  acquaintances 
thought  her  one  of  the  happiest  girls  in  all  the 
world,  and  so  indeed  she  was.  She  had  plenty  of 
story  books  and  playthings,  and  of  every  such 
thing  that  was  proper  for  her.  And,  more  than 
all  these,  she  had  kind  parents,  who  loved  their 
little  girl,  and  sought  to  do  every  thing  for  her 
good,  and  her  happiness. 

But  one  thing  was  wanting,  for  which  Caroline 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  her  dolls  and  all  the 
rest  of  her  fine  playthings.  She  was  an  only 
child ; and  when  she  saw  her  companions  with 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  she  would  wish 
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that  she  too  had  brothers  and  sisters,  and  would 
think  how  she  should  love  to  help  take  care  of 
them  — to  play  with  them,  and  share  all  her  good 
things  with  them.  Children  who  think  it  a hard 
task  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  younger  than 
themselves,  and  play  with  them,  and  give  up  to 
them,  can  perhaps  hardly  imagine  how  much  Car- 
oline wished  that  she  had  a little  brother  or  sister. 

When  she  was  about  seven  years  old,  her  wish 
was  gratified  ; she  had  a little  brother  born.  He 
was  called  Edward,  and  was  a very  lovely  babe. 
To  be  permitted  to  hold  the  little  stranger  — to  sit 
by  his  cradle,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  him,  seemed  to  make  Caroline  perfectly 
happy  ; and  she  applied  herself  with  more  dili- 
gence than  ever  before,  to  learning  all  her  lessons, 
that  she  might  know  how  to  teach  her  dear  little 
brother,  when  he  should  be  old  enough  to  learn. 

As  soon  as  Edward  was  able  to  notice  any  one, 
it  was  Caroline.  He  would  follow  her  with  his 
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eyes,  and  stretch  out  his  little  hands  to  her ; and 
when  he  began  to  speak,  would  call  after  her  con- 
tinually ; and  he  even  seemed  to  mourn  for  her, 
when  she  was  absent.  Caroline  continued  to  feel 
that  she  could  not  do  too  much  for  her  brother  ; 
and  it  gave  great  happiness  to  their  parents  to  see 
their  children  so  much  attached  to  each  other. 

Edward  was  a fine,  active  child,  and  could  now 
talk  and  run  about.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how 
carefully  Caroline  watched  over  him,  as  he  went 
about  the  house,  or  when  they  played  together  in 
the  yard  or  garden.  This  kind  of  pleasure,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  last  long. 

When  Edward  was  about  fifteen  months  old, 
he  had  the  whooping  cough  very  badly  — so 
badly,  indeed,  that  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
never  be  well.  He  was  but  just  recovering  from 
his  cough,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  measles, 
and  became  so  ill,  that  every  one  thought  he  must 
certainly  die.  He  suffered  a great  deal ; and  it 
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was  very  uncommon  to  see  so  young  a child  suffer 
so  patiently. 

Caroline’s  distress  was  very  great;  she  could 
not  bear  to  leave  the  room  of  her  dear,  sick  bro- 
ther, a moment.  But  her  mother  told  her,  that  it 
troubled  Edward  to  see  her  cry,  and  appear  so 
distressed  ; and  besides  this,  her  mother  taught 
her,  that  the  Lord  does  not  permit  any  sickness 
or  pain,  but  for  some  good  purpose  ; and  that  we 
ought  not  to  repine  at  what  He  does,  because  He 
always  does  what  is  right. 

Caroline  endeavored  to  be  composed,  and  tried 
to  do  all  the  good  she  could  to  her  dear  little 
brother.  Edward  would  look  after  her  when 
she  moved  from  his  bed,  would  sometimes  hold 
out  his  little  hand,  and  faintly  say,  “Taroline  — 
titter  Taroline.” 

After  some  weeks,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  the  little  one  seemed  to  be  slowly  reco- 
vering ; and,  before  many  days,  his  beautiful  black 
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eyes  again  beamed  brightly  as  he  looked  at  his 
sister,  and  in  a firmer,  livelier  tone,  called,  “ Tar- 
oline ! Taroline  !” 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  coun- 
try began  to  look  beautifully.  Caroline  felt  very 
desirous  that  her  brother  should  regain  his 
strength,  and  be  able  to  run  about  with  her,  and 
enjoy  the  fine  weather ; but  poor  little  Edward 
seemed  entirely  to  have  forgotten  how  to  walk. 
His  parents,  and  the  physician  who  attended  him, 
thought  he  would  learn  to  run  about  again,  as  his 
health  and  strength  returned.  But,  although  he 
soon  appeared  to  be  entirely  well,  grew  fleshy, 
and,  by  his  playful,  engaging  behavior,  charmed 
the  whole  family,  yet  he  still  seemed  to  have  no 
power  to  walk,  — he  could  not  move  one  step. 

His  parents  became  exceedingly  uneasy,  and 
took  him  to  the  most  experienced  and  celebrated 
physicians.  Every  thing  that  could  be  thought 
of  was  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  This  lovely,  inter- 
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esting  boy,  remained  a cripple.  Very  severely 
was  this  affliction  felt  by  his  parents,  but  they 
endeavored  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Him  who  ordereth  all  things  right,  and  to 
teach  their  children  to  do  so  likewise. 

It  was  a long  time  before  Caroline  became  in 
any  degree  reconciled  to  this  event,  but  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  facts,  would  have  suspected 
from  seeing  Edward,  that  he  was  not  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties,  and  of  all  the  happiness 
that  heart  could  desire.  Indeed,  it  was  the  con- 
stant study  of  his  parents  and  sister,  to  do  every 
thing  to  render  his  condition  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  possible ; and,  in  return,  they  found  him 
grateful,  affectionate,  and  contented. 

He  very  early  discovered  a great  love  of 
learning,  and  habits  of  industry  and  application, 
which  nothing  could  discourage.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  music,  drawing  and  painting  ; 
and  when  he  was  no  more  than  eight  years  old, 
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some  of  his  pictures  were  really  beautifully 
executed. 

Caroline  was  very  much  occupied  with  her 
schools  and  various  masters,  but  all  her  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  her  brother.  In  her  absence, 
Edward  would  read  to  his  mother  when  she  sat  at 
work,  and  endeavor  to  do  all  the  little  things  in 
his  power  by  way  of  assisting  her.  When  he  was 
quite  small,  seeing  his  mother  much  hurried  with 
sewing,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  taught  how 
to  sew,  so  as  to  help  her.  His  mother  told  him, 
that  he  would  not  love  it  so  well  as  his  drawing 
and  painting ; but  Edward  persisted,  and  felt  quite 
happy  when  hemming  some  handkerchiefs  for  his 
mother  and  sister.  He  delighted  to  do  any  thing 
for  them.  Seated  in  his  armed-chair,  with  his 
writing-desk  placed  before  him,  he  kept  con- 
stantly employed ; seldom  for  himself,  but  trying 
to  do  something  for  the  dear  friends  who  were  so 
kind  to  him.  And,  surely,  no  one  could  help 
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being  kind  to  him  — he  was  so  humble,  so  modest, 
so  kind,  patient,  and  uncomplaining. 

Mr.  Percy  had  a chair  fitted  with  wheels,  for 
Edward  to  go  round  the  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  He  could  move  it  tolerably  well,  but 
he  generally  waited  for  Caroline  to  be  at  leisure 
to  go  with  him  in  his  walks,  as  he  called  them ; 
and  Caroline  loved  these  walks  with  Edward 
better  than  all  the  gay  parties  to  which  she  was 
frequently  invited.  She  would  walk  slowly  by 
his  side,  sometimes  assisting  him  a little,  and 
sometimes  picking  fruit  or  flowers  for  him.  At 
one  time  they  would  stop  to  admire  the  distant 
landscape,  and  at  another  time,  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  which  withdrew  their 
thoughts  from  this  world,  and  fixed  them  on  a 
holier,  happier  state.  Indeed,  this  brother  and 
sister  seemed  to  be  united  by  ties  of  uncommon 
tenderness  ; but  they  were  to  be  separated  for  a 
while. 
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Edward’s  health  had  usually  been  very  delicate. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  it  seemed  to  be 
decidedly,  though  slowly,  failing,  and  he  fre- 
quently suffered  much  pain.  His  parents  saw  that 
he  was  declining,  and  spoke  of  it  to  Caroline ; 
but  the  change  was  so  gradual,  and  Edward  con- 
tinued so  cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  that  she 
hoped  they  were  mistaken. 

By  the  utmost  care  and  attention  he  continued 
in  this  way  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen  ; at  which 
time  his  complaints  greatly  increased,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was 
drawing  near  its  close.  The  same  peaceful, 
heavenly  spirit  which  had  pervaded  his  whole  life, 
was  now  strikingly  manifested,  and  was  to  his 
parents  an  unfailing  source  of  comfort.  He  spoke 
to  them  calmly  of  his  approaching  change,  and 
begged  them  not  to  grieve  for  him. 

Then  looking  tenderly  on  Caroline,  who  seemed 
entirely  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  faintly  said — 
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“ The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away  ; 
will  not  my  beloved  sister  bless  his  holy  name  ? 
Can  you  grieve,  my  sister,  that  1 am  to  be  re- 
leased from  this  suffering  state  ? Think  of  me, 
Caroline,  as  free  from  my  lameness,  and  all  my 
pains.  You  have  long  mourned  that  I was  lame 
and  suffering ; surely  you  will  not  mourn  when  I 
am  well ! Think,  too,  of  our  dear  parents.  You 
will  be  their  greatest,  and  almost  their  only, 
earthly  comfort,  when  I am  with  my  Heavenly 
Father.  Bless  the  Lord,  my  beloved  sister,  and 
with  your  whole  soul  say,  4 Thy  will  be  done.5  55 

Caroline  had  scarcely  dared  to  trust  herself  to 
look  at  her  brother,  since  she  was  sensible  of  his 
danger,  but  while  lie  was  thus  speaking,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  face ; and  the  radiant  expression 
of  hope,  and  happiness,  and  love,  which  she  there 
met,  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Edward  lived  but  a very  short  time  after  this 
conversation.  Lovely  in  death  as  in  life  — all 
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who  looked  on  him  received  the  impression  that 
his  pure  spirit  was  in  perfect  peace. 

Edward’s  parents  and  sister  mourned  not  as 
those  without  hope.  They  loved  to  think  of  him, 
and  to  speak  of  him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as 
Caroline  looked  at  the  numerous  things  he  had 
taken  so  much  pleasure  in  doing  for  her,  saw  the 
desk  which  had  been  so  constantly  before  him, 
or  the  chair  which  he  had  so  long  and  patiently 
occupied,  the  tear  of  natural  affection  and  regret 
would  rush  to  her  eyes.  She  would  then  think, 
what  a life  of  suffering  her  beloved  brother  had 
led,  and  each  sigh  was  hushed,  each  tear  was 
wiped  away,  as  she  said  to  herself,  “ But  he  is 
now  an  angel  of  heaven.” 
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In  a pleasant,  retired  country  place,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  fine  summer  mornings,  were  often 
seen  a small  group  of  pretty  children,  who  seemed 
at  all  times  to  be  busily  employed,  and  very  affec- 
tionate and  happy  with  each  other.  There  were 
five  of  them  : two  girls  and  three  boys.  Their 
father  was  a respectable  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, named  Hartley. 

Sometimes  these  children  were  carefully  and 
gently  driving  three  fine  looking  cows  and  a few 
sheep  towards  the  pasture  ; and  sometimes,  with 
neat  little  baskets  in  their  hands,  they  were 
diligently  searching  for  berries. 
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They  were  generally  followed  by  a noble  look- 
ing Newfoundland  dog,  who  seemed  to  attach 
himself  particularly  to  the  youngest,  a fat  rosy 
fellow,  of  about  four  years  old. 

The  faithful  animal  had  once  saved  this  little 
boy’s  life,  when  he,  in  one  of  his  playful,  roving 
moods,  had  stolen  away  from  the  observation  of 
the  older  ones.  He  saw  some  beautiful  wild 
flowers  growing  on  the  banks  of  a deep  pond  ; 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  gather  from  them  a nose- 
gay for  his  dear  mother,  he  reached  over  too  far, 
and  fell  into  the  water. 

He  had  wandered  far  beyond  the  hearing  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  No  one  saw  him  but  Trusty, 
who  plunged  in  after  him,  caught  him  as  he  was 
sinking,  and  brought  him  safely  up  the  steep 
bank,  just  as  the  other  children  came  to  the  place 
in  search  of  him. 

The  little  one  was  uninjured,  though  wet  and 
sadly  frightened ; and  in  answer  to  the  tears  and 
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exclamations  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  could 
only  shake  his  curly  head. 

They  hastened  home  with  him  ; and  as  his 
mother  was  changing  his  wet  clothes,  . he  looked 
sorrowfully  at  her  anxious  and  agitated  counte- 
nance ; then  throwing  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
said,  “ Dear,  dear  mother,  don’t  look  so  grieved  : 
your  little  William  will  never  do  so  again.  No,  I 
never  will  run  away  any  more,  mother,  but  keep 
with  brother  George  till  I am  a great  man.” 
The  fond  mother  tenderly  kissed  her  little  son, 
and  his  promise  “ never  to  do  so  again,”  was  not 
forgotten. 

The  children  had  always  been  fond  of  Trusty, 
but  from  that  day  he  was  held  in  very  grateful 
estimation  by  the  whole  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley  were  very  intelligent, 
excellent  people.  They  lived  on  a beautiful  little 
farm,  the  produce  of  which  was  their  principal 
support.  Mr.  Hartley  could  not  afford  to  hire 
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help  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  his  farm,  ex- 
cepting occasionally  at  uncommonly  busy  seasons. 
His  eldest  son,  George,  a boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
assisted  his  father  considerably ; indeed,  he  was 
desirous  to  do  much  more  work  than  his  father 
thought  prudent  for  a lad  of  his  age.  Eliza  was 
very  capable,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  help  her 
mother  in  doing  the  house  work,  and  taking  care 
of  the  dairy.  The  three  little  ones,  Jane,  Henry, 
and  William,  could  not  do  a great  deal;  but  they 
were  industrious,  good  children  ; and  even  very 
little  children  can  make  themselves  useful,  if  they 
try  to  do  so.  There  were  many  fine  fruit  trees 
on  the  farm ; and  these  little  ones  would  help 
their  father  pick  over  the  fruit  which  he  was  to 
carry  to  market.  This,  and  many  other  little 
things,  they  delighted  in  doing.  It  was  altogether 
a very  industrious  and  a very  happy  family. 

There  were  no  schools  near ; but  the  children 
were  carefully  instructed  by  their  parents,  who 
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were  well  qualified  for  the  task,  from  having  had 
early  advantages  themselves,  and  from  their  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  improvement  of  their  children. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  seated  comforta- 
bly by  the  fire-side,  Eliza  would  sew  with  her 
mother,  while  George,  in  turn  with  his  father, 
would  read  aloud  to  them ; or  they  would  listen 
with  profound  attention  to  the  instructive  and  in- 
teresting conversation  of  their  parents.  Sometimes 
the  smaller  children  were  allowed  to  sit  up  beyond 
their  usual  bed-time.  They  would  attend  with 
delight  to  the  stories  which  were  sometimes  read, 
and  sometimes  told,  for  their  amusement ; and  by 
their  artless  observations  and  remarks,  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening.  But  to  this  scene  of 
family  peace  and  love,  there  was  soon  to  be  a sad 
reverse. 

Early  in  the  spring,  a violent  fever  prevailed  in 
the  town  where  Mr.  Hartley  disposed  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm.  He  took  it,  and  lived  but 
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a few  days.  Jane  and  Henry  soon  followed  their 
father;  but  George,  Eliza,  and  little  William,  were 
spared  to  their  afflicted  mother. 

Mrs.  Hartley  did  not  take  the  fever  herself, 
but  worn  out  with  watching,  fatigue,  and  grief,  it 
almost  seemed  that  she  too  must  go.  At  this  time 
the  affectionate  endearing  attentions  of  her  re- 
maining children  were  indeed  a balm  to  her 
wounded  spirit.  She  deeply  felt  the  increased 
responsibility  of  her  situation  ; and  putting  all  her 
trust  in  Him  who  is  the  widow’s  God,  and  the 
Father  of  fatherless  children,  she  exerted  herself  to 
perform  all  her  duties  faithfully.  Strength  was 
given  her  equal  to  her  day.  Her  health  and 
cheerfulness  were  restored ; she  ceased  not  to 
think  of  her  beloved  husband  and  children,  but 
the  thoughts  were  unmixed  witn  bitterness. 

Mr.  Hartley  left  very  little  property  besides  his 
farm.  His  wife  managed  that  little  as  economi- 
cally as  possible,  and  George  went  about  the  work, 
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as  soon  as  his  strength  was  restored,  with  the 
judgment  of  a man,  rather  than  that  of  a boy  of 
twelve  years  old.  His  mother  feared  that  it  was 
more  than  he  was  able  to  do,  but  she  had  not  the 
means  of  hiring  assistance.  Occasionally,  when 
there  was  very  heavy  work  to  be  done  — such  as 
making  hay  — some  of  the  neighbors  would  offer 
to  do  it  at  the  halves.  The  neighbors  all  loved 
and  respected  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  were  fond  of  her 
children  ; but  they  were  too  poor  and  too  busy 
themselves,  to  be  able  to  do  much  for  them. 

The  spring  passed  away,  and  summer  had 
nearly  gone,  when  George  told  his  mother  that 
their  peaches  were  quite  ripe,  and  that  he  never 
saw  them  so  plentiful  and  look  so  finely.  Mrs. 
Hartley  said  they  must  try  to  get  some  one  to  pick 
them,  and  take  them  to  market;  as  she  depended 
on  the  sale  of  the  peaches  to  provide  many  com- 
fortable things  against  winter  came  again. 

George  very  earnestly  urged  that  he  might  be 
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permitted  to  manage  the  affair,  saying,  “ You 
know,  mother,  that  I used  to  help  father ; and  1 
remember  exactly  how  he  did.”  Eliza  and  William 
joined  in  the  request,  saying  that  they  could  help 
George  a great  deal. 

Their  mother  consented  ; and  the  children  then 
held  a consultation  on  the  subject,  arranging  their 
plans,  and  got  their  baskets  and  every  thing  in 
readiness,  that  they  might  be  up,  and  ready  to  go 
to  work  with  the  first  dawn  of  light. 

Eliza  was  the  first  to  awake ; and  rising  very 
gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  mother,  she  called 
George.  He  was  quickly  dressed  ; and  with  little 
William,  who  would  not  consent  to  remain  in  bed, 
they  proceeded  to  the  peach  trees.  Trusty  ran 
frisking  along  after  them.  Since  the  day  that 
William  fell  into  the  pond,  the  faithful  animal 
never  seemed  to  think  it  safe  to  trust  the  little 
fellow  out  of  his  sight,  but  constantly  followed 
him  wherever  he  went. 
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The  children  had  arranged  their  large  baskets 
on  a little  green  near  the  house,  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  them  with  fine  fresh  grass.  They  took 
smaller  baskets  to  the  orchard,  which  was  only  at 
a short  distance  ; and  George  went  into  the  trees, 
while  the  others  stood  underneath,  handing  the 
empty  baskets  and  receiving  those  which  their 
brother  rapidly  filled.  These  they  carefully  turned 
into’  the  larger  ones. 

They  worked  very  industriously,  so  that  when 
their  mother  came  to  the  door  to  call  them  to 
breakfast,  they  had  quite  finished. 

They  hastened  to  their  mother,  who,  with  a 
kind  smile,  said,  44  Well,  children,  you  really  got 
the  start  of  me  this  morning  ; but  what  are  all 
these  great  baskets  for  ? . Surely  you  do  not  ex- 
pect to  fill  them  to-day  ?”  Little  William,  full  of 
glee,  answered,  4 4 We  have  done  picking  for  to- 
day, mother  ; but  do  peep,  and  see  how  many  wre 
have  got.”  He  lifted  the  grass  that  covered  the 
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fruit,  and  as  his  mother  looked  first  into  one,  and 
then  into  another,  her  countenance  expressed  all 
the  surprise  that  even  William  desired.  “ There,” 
cried  he,  clapping  his  hands,  “ I told  you  just  how 
mother  would  look  !” 

“ Dear  children,”  said  their  mother,  “ how  hard 
you  must  have  worked  ! Do  come  and  eat  some 
breakfast,  though  I fear  the  gathering  of  the 
peaches  has  taken  away  your  appetites.” 

“Not  by  eating  them,  mother,” said  Eliza,  “ for 
we  have  not  tasted  them  ; we  could  not  even  make 
little  William  eat  one,  though  we  told  him  you 
would  be  willing.” 

“ Not  eat  one,  my  children  ! You  always  had 
as  many  as  you  wanted,  when  your  dear  father 
was  alive ; and  I am  sure  you  deserve  some  now,” 
said  their  mother,  selecting  some  of  the  finest  of 
the  fruit,  and  offering  it  to  her  children,  who  all 
answered,  we  cannot  eat  any  unless  you  do,  mo- 
ther. Mrs.  Hartley  was  about  taking  one  of  the 
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peaches  herself,  that  the  children  might  feel  wil- 
ling to  taste  them,  when  George  said,  “ Wait  a 
moment,  mother,  I have  yours  in  my  little  basket 
here  and,  coming  up  to  her,  handed  the  basket 
which  contained  the  most  beautiful  peach  that  had 
been  gathered.  It  was  laid  on  a curled  mallows 
leaf,  and  some  delicate  little  flowers  were  placed 
around  it. 

George  presented  this,  in  a manner  so  like  his 
father,  that  it  brought  tears  to  his  mother’s  eyes ; 
but  they  were  tears  of  pleasure  rather  than  sorrow. 

They  now  took  their  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley told  George  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  if  Far- 
mer Morris  could  take  the  peaches  to  market. 
George  again  had  a request  to  make.  “ Let  me 
go  with  them  myself,  dearest  mother.  I used  to 
go  to  market  with  father,  you  know  ; Lightfoot  is 
so  gentle  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  me 
to  drive  him  ; and  every  body  liked  father  so  well, 
that  they  will  feel  more  like  buying  the  peaches, 
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when  they  see  George  Hartley  come  with  them, 
and  remember  that  his  father  is  dead,  and  his 
mother  is  poor.” 

Little  William,  seeing  his  mother  hesitate,  earn- 
estly begged  that  George  might  go.  “ You  will 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  George,  mother,  because  he 
is  so  steady  himself,  and  Lightfoot  is  so  steady  too. 
I will  be  at  the  head  of  the  farm  while  he  is  gone, 
and  Eliza  shall  help  you.” 

Mrs.  Hartley  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  trust 
George  ; but  that  he  had  worked  very  steadily  for 
many  hours  already,  and  she  feared  it  would  be 
too  much  for  him. 

George  assured  his  mother  that  he  was  not  at 
all  fatigued  ; and  receiving  her  consent,  he  quickly 
harnessed  Lightfoot  to  their  little  wagon,  and 
drove  to  the  door. 

Assisted  by  his  mother,  Eliza,  and  William,  he 
was  soon  entirely  ready.  William  gave  George 
many  assurances  that  every  thing  should  be  taken 
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good  care  of  while  he  wa,s  gone ; and  it  quite 
amused  the  whole  family  to  see  the  little  fellow  feel 
so  important. 

They  all  wished  George  a good  ride  and  a safe 
return,  and  he  drove  carefully  away.  Eliza  then 
followed  her  mother  into  the  house,  and  William 
marched  off  “ to  see  to  the  work.” 

George  proceeded  to  the  town,  which  was  about 
five  miles  distant,  and  took  possession  of  the  stand 
which  his  father  had  formerly  occupied.  It  proved 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  : all  those  persons  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  his  father, 
gathered  round  his  neat  little  wagon,  praising  his 
fine  fruit,  and  kindly  asking  questions  respecting 
his  mother  and  the  children. 

Amongst  George’s  customers,  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  appeared  to  be  a stranger.  He  seem- 
ed to  take  considerable  interest  in  listening  to  the 
questions  which  were  asked  George,  and  to  his 
answers ; but  presently  purchasing  a dollar’s  worth 
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of  the  peaches,  he  tied  them  in  a handkerchief, 
and  walked  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  George  had  occasion  to 
open  the  bill  which  the  strange  gentleman  had 
given  him,  and  which,  in  the  hurry  of  his  business, 
he  had  neglected  to  examine  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived it.  Instead  of  one  dollar,  as  he  expected, 
he  found  it  to  be  ten. 

For  a moment  George  felt  delighted.  How  this 
will  help  my  dear  mother,  thought  he  ; but  the  next 
thought  convinced  him  that  it  was  a mistake,  and 
that  the  ten  dollar  bill  did  not  belong  to  him.  To 
restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner  was  now  his  object. 
He  had  got  through  with  the  sale  of  his  peaches  ; 
and  tying  Lightfoot  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  and 
gathering  him  some  fresh  grass,  he  proceeded  on 
foot  to  make  inquiry  for  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  knew  the  bill  must  belong.  No  one  could  tell 
where  he  was  to  be  found ; so  George  concluded 
he  must  be  a traveller,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
principal  hotel. 
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As  George  turned  a corner,  he  saw  the  gentle- 
man at  some  distance  before  him,  and  ran  to  over- 
take him,  calling  out,  44  Stop,  sir,  do  please  stop, 
sir.”  The  gentleman  stopped,  asking,  44  What  do 
you  wish,  my  little  fellow  ?”  George,  almost  out 
of  breath,  said,  44  The  peaches,  sir,  you  know  you 
bought  peaches  of  me.”  44  Well,  did  I not  pay 
you  for  them  ?”  44  Oh,  yes,  sir.  You  paid  me  this 

bill,  and  1 did  not  think  you  meant  to,  and  so  I 
came  to  find  you.”  The  stranger  looked  at  the 
bill  and  said,  44  No,  I certainly  did  not  mean  to 
give  you  ten  dollars.  Are  you  quite  sure  the  bill 
is  mine  ? I had  only  two  small  bills  in  my  pocket- 
book,  the  one  a ten,  and  the  other,  one.”  Look- 
ing into  his  pocket-book,  he  found  the  one  re- 
maining, and  the  ten  gone. 

44  You  are  an  honest  lad,”  said  he  to  George.  • 
44  What  is  your  name  ?”  44  George  Hartley,  sir.” 

44  George  Hartley ! Was  that  your  father’s  name  ? 
and  did  he  ever  live  about  fifty  miles  from  this 
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place  ?”  naming  a sea-port  town  at  that  distance. 
“ Yes,  sir,  he  did,  when  I was  a very  little  boy, 
and  Eliza  was  a baby  ; but  his  uncle  died,  and  left 
him  a small  farm,  about  five  miles  from  here. 
Then  we  moved,  and  father  turned  farmer,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  as  long  as  he  lived.”  44  Your 
father  is  really  dead,  then,”  said  the  stranger  with 
much  emotion.  “Yes,  sir,  my  father  died  last 
spring,  and  so  did  Jane  and  Henry.” 

The  gentleman  seemed  greatly  affected.  “ I 
had  hoped  to  have  seen  him  once  more,”  said  he 
to  himself.  Then  addressing  George  — 4 4 My  dear 
boy,  I am  under  great  obligations  to  your  father, 
and  to  your  mother  also.  I have  been  to  their 
former  residence  to  inquire  after  them,  and  finding 
they  had  long  since  removed  this  way,  I came  here 
with  the  hope  of  finding  them.  But  your  mother 
is  living,  and  you  have  some  brothers  and  sisters 
now  ?”  44  Yes,  sir,  Eliza  and  little  William  — Wil- 
liam Selwyn,  are  alive,  and  at  home  with  mother.” 
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“ William  Selwyn  is  my  name,”  said  the  gentle- 
man. “ Your  mother  will  remember  me,  and  I 
shall  always  remember  that  I owe  my  life,  under 
Providence,  to  your  father’s  courage,  and  your 
mother’s  kindness  and  care.  I will  not  go  to  your 
house  this  evening,  but  early  in  the  morning. 
Your  mother  had  better  know  that  I am  coming 
before  she  sees  me.” 

“ The  people  who  were  talking  with  you  just 
now,  spoke  as  though  your  mother  was  poor. 
None  of  you.  shall  want  while  I have  any  thing ; 
but  I must  write  a line  to  your  mother,  so  step 
with  me  to  the  public  house  yonder.  It  shall  soon 
be  done,  for  I know  you  feel  in  haste  to  go  home.” 

As  soon  as  George  heard  the  gentleman’s 
name,  he  knew  that  he  was  talking  with  one  who 
had  formerly  been  a highly  valued  friend  of  his 
parents,  and  for  whom  they  had  named  his  brother 
William.  He  also  knew  that  his  parents  had 
supposed  Mr.  Selwyn  to  be  dead,  as  they  had  not 
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heard  any  thing  of  him  for  a number  of  years. 
He  left  them  expecting  to  go  to  India,  and  prom- 
ised to  write  them  immediately  on  his  arrival;  but 
no  letter  came,  and  after  they  removed  so  far  into 
the  country,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
any  inquiries. 

The  note  was  quickly  written  and  handed  to 
George.  The  ten  dollar  bill  was  also  returned  to 
him,  Mr.  Selwyn  telling  him  to  do  with  it  what  he 
pleased.  George  thought  he  should  do  with  it  as 
his  dear  mother  said  was  best  ; and  now  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  kind  friend,  who  again 
promised  to  see  him  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Hastening  back  to  Lightfoot,  who  by  this  time 
was  much  refreshed,  and  quite  ready  to  go, 
George  soon  found  himself  in  sight  of  his  home. 

“ Here  comes  George ! Here  comes  George,” 
exclaimed  little  William,  who  was  on  the  look-out, 
“ Run,  mother!  run,  Eliza!  here  he  comes!”  and 
away  ran  he  and  Trusty,  who  did  not  stop  to  be 
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invited,  without  waiting  for  his  mother  or  Eliza. 
The  moment  he  got  near  enough  to  be  heard, 
he  began,  — “ Things  have  gone  on  very  well, 
George,  very  well  indeed,  though  a hawk  came 
after  the  chickens,  this  afternoon.  I ran  to  get 
the  gun  ; but  mother  said  I was  not  big  enough  to 
fire  it,  or  I should  have  killed  him,  1 know.  Mo- 
ther and  Eliza  came  out  with  the  warming-pan 
and  tin  kettle,  just  as  he  had  caught  up  the  little 
black  chicken,  and  they  made  such  a noise  that 
he  let  the  chichen  drop,  and  flew  away.  Poor 
little  blacky  is  not  much  hurt,  though  he  was  in 
the  hawk’s  claws,  and  we  have  all  taken  good 
care  of  him,  — but  have  you  sold  the  peaches, 
George  ? and  how  do  you  do  ? and  how  does 
Lightfoot  do?” 

Before  George  could  answer  all  the  questions, 
his  mother  and  sister  came  out  to  welcome  him 
home.  George  said  he  had  a great  deal  to  tell 
them,  but  he  would  not  begin  till  he  had  taken 
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care  of  Lightfoot ; “ and  eaten  some  supper  your- 
self, my  son,”  said  his  mother. 

George’s  thoughts  were  too  busy,  and  his  heart 
too  full,  to  eat  much  himself;  and  quickly  des- 
patching these  things,  he  began  to  relate  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day,  to  which  they  all  listened  with 
eager  attention.  When  George  said  the  stranger 
was  Mr.  Selwyn,  Mrs  Hartley  was  almost  entirely 
overcome  with  her  feelings  of  gratitude,  that  such 
a friend  was  restored  to  her  and  her  children  in 
this  hour  of  adversity. 

George  handed  his  mother  the  note.  It  con- 
tained a few  words  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  a 
promise  to  see  her  early  the  following  day,  and  a 
bank  note  for  a hundred  dollars,  that  being  as  he 
said  what  he  had  with  him  : not  that  he  thought  he 
could  ever  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  her 
husband,  or  do  enough  for  his  widow  and  children. 

Although  the  children  had  frequently  heard  their 
parents  speak  of  Mr.  Selwyn,  they  did  not  exactly 
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know  why  he  considered  himself  under  such  great 
obligations  to  them,  and  in  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions their  mother  gave  them  the  following  account. 

The  house  which  Mr  and  Mrs.  Hartley  occupi- 
ed about  ten  years  before,  was  near  the  seaside. 
One  day,  when  the  wind  blew  almost  a gale,  and 
the  waves  ran  very  high,  they  observed  a large 
ship  coming  in  from  sea.  She  was  unable  to  get 
to  the  wharf,  and  cast  anchor  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. A plank  was  thrown  across,  that  those 
who  chose  might  go  on  shore.  One  or  two  per- 
sons had  passed  safely  over,  when  they  noticed  an 
elderly  gentleman  making  the  attempt.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the  plank,  when  he 
appeared  to  become  dizzy  — his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  fell  into  the  sea. 

The  bystanders  hesitated — they  looked  fearfully 
at  the  swelling  wave  and  at  each  other.  Mr.  Hart- 
ley was  on  the  wharf  in  one  moment,  in  the  next 
he  was  in  the  water.  Being  a strong  man  and  an 
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excellent  swimmer,  he  soon  succeeded  in  finding 
and  raising  the  stranger.  Ropes  were  thrown 
over,  and  they  were  taken  up  and  carried  into  Mr. 
Hartley’s  house.  Mr.  Hartley  himself  did  not 
suffer  any  from  this  act  of  courage  and  benevo- 
lence ; but  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Selwyn 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  accident.  He 
remained  some  weeks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley, 
receiving  every  attention  and  kindness  ; and,  in 
return,  he  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  attached  to 
them  and  their  children. 

Before  Mr.  Selwyn  went  away,  he  presented 
the  whole  family  with  many  valuable  tokens  of  his 
gratitude  and  affection.  He  also  urged  Mr.  Hart- 
ley to  accept  a very  considerable  sum  of  money  ; 
but  this  he  positively  declined.  Their  parting  was 
like  that  of  friends  who  had  long  known  and  loved 
each  other.  Mr.  Selwyn  was  to  return  almost 
immediately  to  India,  where  he  had  resided  for 
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many  years.  He  promised  to  write  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  but  they  heard  no  more  of  him. 

The  children  were  much  interested  in  this  ac- 
count. Little  William  longed  for  morning  to 
come,  that  he  might  see  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  hear 
what  could  have  been  the  reason  that  he  had 
never  written  to  his  father. 

At  an  early  hour  they  all  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
the  morning  were  soon  ready  to  receive  their  ex- 
pected visiter.  He  did  not  keep  them  long  in 
waiting,  but  was  with  them  before  breakfast.  The 
meeting  between  Mr.  Selwyn  and  Mrs.  Hartley 
was  quite  affecting.  They  both  felt  that  the 
change  had  been  very  great  since  they  parted. 
The  children  were  delighted  with  Mr.  Selwyn’s 
kind  and  venerable  appearance,  and  felt  sure  that 
they  should  love  him  very  much. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Selwyn  not  only  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hartley  according  to  his  promise,  but  also  sent 
many  valuable  packages.  He  continued  to  do  so 
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till  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  entirely  hopeless 
case,  for  he  got  not  one  word  in  answer  ; and  all 
that  he  could  learn  by  inquiring  of  others  was,  that 
the  family  had  removed  no  one  knew  whither. 

After  continuing  in  India  for  some  years,  he 
concluded  to  return  and  end  his  days  in  his  native 
land.  He  had  no  near  relations,  and  possessed 
great  wealth ; and  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Hartley 
and  his  family  was  constantly  with  him,  and  great- 
ly influenced  his  decision  to  return. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  commenced  his 
search  for  them,  hoping  that  there  might  be  at 
least  one  left.  He  went  to  the  place  where  they 
formerly  lived,  and  from  thence  it  was  easy  to 
trace  them,  though  he  could  learn  nothing  of  their 
present  circumstances.  “ And  now,”  said  he  to 
Mrs.  Hartley,  “ if  you  will  let  me,  1 shall  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  with  you.  You  will  take 
care  of  me,  and  I will  do  all  I can  for  you  and 
your  children.” 
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Mrs.  Hartley  gladly  consented ; and  the  old 
gentleman  soon  arranged  his  affairs,  and  took  up 
his  residence  with  them. 

The  house  and  farm  were  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied. Laborers  were  hired  to  do  the  work,  and 
every  thing  was  arranged  with  perfect  order  and 
elegance.  The  children  had  suitable  masters  en- 
gaged for  their  instruction  ; and  by  their  talents 
and  industry  made  rapid  progress  in  every  branch 
of  learning  to  which  their  attention  was  directed. 

In  prosperity  as  in  adversity,  they  continued  to 
be  humble,  modest,  amiable,  and  affectionate  ; be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  knew  them  ; the 
happiness  of  their  mother’s  declining  years,  and 
the  delight  of  Mr.  Selwyn’s  old  age.  He  appeared 
to  feel  for  them  all  the  fondness  of  a grand-parent, 
and  for  their  mother  all  the  affection  of  a father. 
At  his  death  he  left  to  them  his  ample  fortune ; 
equally  divided  among  the  three,  excepting  a large 

sum  set  apart  for  their  mother’s  own  use. 

6 
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George  and  Eliza  married,  and  had  families 
daring  their  mother’s  life-time.  George  contin- 
ued to  make  his  mother’s  house  his  home.  Eliza 
lived  very  near,  and  was  frequently  with  them; 
while  William  delighted  to  spend  all  his  college 
vacations  with  those  dear  friends  who  fondly  wel- 
comed his  return. 

When  William  first  left  home,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  Trusty  from  going  too ; but 
after  a short  time  he  appeared  to  become  sensible 
that  he  was  too  old  to  go  about  much  in  the 
world,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  comfortable  meals, 
soft  cushion,  and  quiet  home,  more  than  ever. 
But  whenever  William  returned,  it  was  observed 
that  Trusty  was  uncommonly  playful  and  happy. 
At  last  he  died  of  old  age,  and  William  buried  him 
beneath  a large  tree,  which  overhung  the  very 
spot  where  his  own  life  had  formerly  been  saved 
by  the  faithful  animal. 


THE  SHEPHERD  ROY. 


The  overseer  of  an  alms-house  in  a small 
retired  village,  in  the  north  of  England,  was  early 
one  summer’s  morning  taking  his  accustomed 
walk  around  the  building,  to  see  that  every  thing 
was  in  order  within  and  without,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  forcibly  arrested  by  the  piercing  cries  of 
an  infant. 

The  sounds  came  from  without  the  gates.  The 
overseer  hastily  drew  the  keys  from  his  pocket, 
and,  stepping  out,  found  a beautiful  infant,  ap- 
parently about  four  months  old,  lying  in  a rush 
basket. 

The  clothes  the  child  had  on  were  of  very  fine 
cambric,  and  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  a 
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travelling  dress.  In  the  basket  were  two  or  three 
suits  made  of  more  ordinary  materials.  There 
was  also  a card,  on  which  was'  written,  44  The 
keeper  of  the  poor-house  will  take  charge  of  this 
little  boy  until  he  is  called  for,  and  he  will  find 
himself  no  loser.”  Tied  to  the  card  was  a paper 
containing  five  guineas. 

The  lovely,  innocent  countenance  of  the  babe, 
and  its  piteous  cries,  awakened  every  kind  and 
tender  feeling  in  the  man’s  heart.  He  hardly 
stopped  to  think  whether  he  should  be  a loser, 
but  took  the  little  creature  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  it  into  the  building,  calling  for  an  old 
woman  who  had  long  been  its  inmate,  and  who 
in  her  young  days  was  noted  for  her  faithful  care 
of  children. 

Old  Nanny  came  quickly.  She  said,  44  The 
poor  little  innocent  is  hungry.”  Some  milk  and 
water  was  then  prepared,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  babe  swallowed  it,  proved  that  old 
Nanny  was  right. 
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The  sweetest  smiles  now  took  place  of  his  cries. 
It  almost  seemed  as  though  he  looked  grateful  for 
the  kindness  and  care  he  was  receiving ; and  his 
whole  appearance  was  so  beautiful  and  winning 
that  no  one  in  the  whole  house  could  look  at  him 
without  feeling  much  of  love  and  pity. 

The  overseer  made  many  inquiries  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  could  discover  nothing  respecting  the 
child.  He  could  not  even  find  that  any  strangers 
had  been  seen  there.  Some  persons  said  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  they  heard  a carriage 
driving  rapidly  along  ; and  all  concluded  that  this 
very  carriage  must  have  conveyed  the  babe  to  the 
gates  of  the  alms-house. 

At  sun-set  old  Nanny  prepared  to  undress  her 
little  charge.  On  taking  off  his  frock,  a bracelet 
was  discovered  around  his  wrist,  which,  from  its 
appearance,  was  judged  to  be  of  considerable 
value.  The  clasp  was  large,  and  contained  dark 
and  light  hair  neatly  plaited  together ; but  no 
name  nor  initials  were  to  be  found, 
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The  overseer  laid  the  bracelet  carefully  away, 
and  also  the  travelling  suit  which  the  babe  had 
worn. 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month  pass- 
ed away,  and  no  one  appeared  to  claim  the  child, 
nor  were  any  inquiries  made  concerning  him. 

The  overseer  called  him  Charles  Ashby.  He 
grew  fast,  and  was  in  truth  a remarkably  fine  boy. 

Very  few  children  are  so  amiable  and  intelli- 
gent, so  good  and  obedient,  as  was  Charles  Ash- 
by. He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  old  Nanny, 
who,  on  her  part,  thought  no  one  in  the  wide 
world  could  equal  Charles. 

Years  went  by.  Every  one  concluded  that  the 
child  never  would  be  called  for,  and  the  thing 
ceased  to  be  talked  of. 

Charles  was  now  in  his  ninth  year.  His  advan- 
tages, as  to  education,  of  course  had  been  very 
trifling.  To  be  sure,  he  could  read  and  write  a 
little,  but  it  was  very  little.  The  village  boys  felt 
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interested  for  him,  and  would  sometimes  lend  him 
such  books  as  they  had,  and  show  him  how  they 
were  taught  to  read.  Old  Nanny  told  him  all  she 
knew,  and  was  often  heard  to  wish  she  “ only  had 
laming”  for  Charles’s  sake,  for  she  was  sure  he 
would  make  a scholar,  if  he  had  but  somebody  to 
show  him  how. 

About  this  time  an  old  shepherd,  who  lived  in 
a lonely  cottage,  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  village,  was  in  want  of  a lad  to  tend  his  flock 
and  do  his  errands ; and  he  came  to  the  poor- 
house  to  ask  whether  any  one  was  to  be  found 
there,  who  would  answer  his  purpose.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, the  overseer,  thought  of  Charles,  but  hesita- 
ted about  naming  him.  He  knew  the  old  man 
and  his  wife,  and  knew  that  though  they  were 
clever  people,  they  had  nothing  of  the  kindliness 
of  look,  manner,  or  feeling,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  make  any  child  happy,  and  particularly  one  so 
affectionate  as  Charles.  Having  no  family  of 
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their  own,  they  lived  a solitary  kind  of  life,  and 
seemed  to  expect  much  more  from  children  than 
they  are  able  to  perform. 

Charles  had  become  very  helpful  to  the  over- 
seer, and  he  disliked  to  part  with  him  ; but  he  had 
the  child’s  good  at  heart,  and  as  all  expectation  of 
his  being  claimed  by  his  parents  or  friends  had 
vanished,  after  much  consideration,  Mr.  Merrick 
concluded  that  it  was  certainly  his  duty  to  place 
the  boy  in  some  situation,  where  he  might  learn 
to  support  himself,  and  not  continue  to  live  in 
an  alms-house.  Accordingly  an  agreement  was 
made  with  the  shepherd ; and  it  was  fixed  that 
Charles  should  return  home  with  him  that  even- 
ing. Old  Nanny’s  sorrow  knew  no  bounds ; and 
the  poor  little  fellow  was  almost  entirely  over- 
come by  her  grief,  and  his  own  regret  at  leaving 
her,  and  the  only  place  that  he  had  ever  known 
as  home ; but  he  struggled  manfully  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  Nanny. 
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Indeed,  young  as  Charles  was,  and  little  as  he 
had  been  taught,  he  had  learned  to  look  for 
strength  and  support  to  the  only  source  from 
whence  they  can  be  received. 

He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  alms-house,  — promised  to  see  Nanny 
as  often  as  possible,  and  went  to  his  new  abode. 

The  shepherd  and  Charles  were  received  by  a 
stern  looking  old  woman,  who  seemed,  however, 
to  have  no  great  inclination  to  talk.  After  eye- 
ing Charles  very  attentively  for  some  time,  she 
merely  said — - “ He  looks  as  though  he  might  do 
well  enough.  Come,  little  fellow,  eat  your  sup- 
per and  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  we  will  show 
you  what  you  are  to  do.  ” 

Charles  took  the  offered  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  and  then  went  to  bed  as  he  was  directed. 

He  could  not  go  to  sleep  immediately ; but  af- 
ter a little  while  he  slept  soundly  enough,  till 
about  day-break,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the 
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old  man  — “ Come,  boy,  ’tis  time  to  be  stirring. 
The  sheep  must  be  out,  and  there  are  other 
things  to  do  before  we  start.” 

Charles  dressed  himself  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  shepherd  then  directed  him  to  the  brook  to 
bring  water,  showed  him  where  to  gather  the  fag- 
ots which  would  be  wanted  in  the  cottage  through 
the  day,  and  many  other  such  little  things. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  woman  milked  the 
cow,  prepared  a warm  breakfast  for  her  husband, 
and  gave  Charles  his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 
She  also  gave  him  some  crusts  of  brown  bread 
for  his  dinner,  telling  him  he  would  find  water 
enough  in  the  valley. 

The  sheep  were  now  turned  from  their  fold. 
It  was  a very  large  flock.  Charles  was  much 
pleased  with  their  innocent  appearance,  and 
thought  he  should  love  to  tend  them. 

The  shepherd  and  Charles  took  their  way  to 
the  valley,  carefully  and  gently  guiding  the  flock. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  country 
began  to  look  beautifully.  The  scene  was  new 
to  Charles,  and  he  gazed  with  delight  on  every 
thing  around  him.  His  youthful  heart  glowed 
with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

The  voice  of  the  shepherd,  however,  soon  re- 
called him  to  present  duty.  “ Mind  what  you  are 
doing,  boy.  See,  the  sheep  are  taking  the  wrong 
path ! Look  well  to  what  I do  to-day,  for  to- 
morrow you  must  do  all  yourself.” 

Charles  now  turned  all  his  attention  to  the 
flock.  After  a walk  of  nearly  two  miles,  they 
reached  the  pastures,  and  there  they  sat  down  un- 
der some  trees  to  rest,  while  the  sheep  began 
feeding  very  quietly.  The  task  of  tending  them 
did  not  appear  to  be  either  difficult  or  unpleas- 
ant ; but  the  shepherd  often  repeated  his  charge 
to  Charles  to  attend  carefully  to  all  he  did ; and 
the  evident  desire  the  little  fellow  manifested  to 
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do  as  he  was  bid,  appeared  to  make  a favorable 
impression  upon  the  old  man. 

About  noon  the  shepherd  took  his  dinner,  and 
told  Charles  it  was  time  for  him  to  eat  his  bread. 
The  afternoon  passed  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  morning,  and  at  sun-set  they  returned  with 
the  sheep  to  the  cottage. 

After  they  had  penned  the  flock,  the  old  wo- 
man directed  Charles  to  do  many  things  about 
the  house,  gave  him  his  supper,  and  then  sent 
him  to  bed,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  an  early 
start.  The  next  morning  Charles  awoke  without 
being  called.  From  the  perfect  stillness  in  the 
cottage,  he  supposed  the  old  people  were  yet 
sleeping ; and,  dressing  himself  very  softly,  he 
gently  opened  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  do 
every  thing  in  the  same  manner  he  had  been 
directed  the  morning  before.  He  had  brought 
the  water  from  the  brook,  and  was  just  coming  in 
with  the  last  bundle  of  fagots,  when  the  shepherd 
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met  him  at  the  door.  “ Ha,  boy,  up  first  are  you, 
and  doing  your  work  ? That’s  well.”  “ See 
how  it  will  be  a month  hence,”  said  his  wife  ; 
“ remember  the  old  saying — a new  broom  sweeps 
clean.”  Charles  felt  rather  disappointed  at  her 
manner  of  speaking  ; however,  he  resolved  to  en- 
deavor faithfully  to  perform  his  duty,  whether  he 
was  praised  for  it  or  not. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  Charles  set  out 
alone  with  the  flock,  after  receiving  many  char- 
ges and  instructions  from  the  shepherd  and  his 
wife.  He  reached  the  pastures  safely,  — passed 
that  day  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  day  be- 
fore, and  again  returned  to  the  cottage.  Indeed, 
the  account  of  one  day  will  answer  for  all  the  oth- 
ers. There  was  little  variety  in  his  life,  either  in 
the  valley,  or  in  the  cottage.  However,  as  he 
sometimes  found  much  leisure  when  with  the 
flock,  he  resolved  to  take  with  him  his  little  store 
of  books,  and  endeavor  not  to  forget  what  he  had 
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learned  of  reading.  Sometimes,  also,  in  some 
sandy  place,  he  would  try  to  write  with  a sharp 
pointed  stick ; but  he  soon  found  that  every 
breeze  that  blew  destroyed  all  that  he  had  written. 
He  then  thought  of  covering  the  sand  with  wet 
clay,  which  he  brought  from  the  brooks ; and 
after  carefully  smoothing  it,  he  made  a bed  or 
sheet,  on  which  he  could  easily  form  his  letters 
without  fear  of  their  being  immediately  effaced. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  found  in  the  cottage  what 
appeared  to  him  quite  a treasure, — an  old  copy- 
book, containing  the  whole  alphabet.  It  had 
belonged  to  a boy  who  had  formerly  lived  there 
for  a few  weeks ; and  the  shepherd  told  Charles 
that,  46  as  it  was  of  no  account,  he  was  quite  wel- 
come to  it.”  Charles  found  it  of  much  service  ; 
and  with  his  sheet  of  clay,  his  sharp  pointed  stick, 
and  his  old  copy-book,  he  learned  to  write  quite 
tolerably. 

Children  who  have  every  advantage  of  educa- 
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tion,  good  schools,  and  good  books,  can,  perhaps, 
hardly  form  any  idea  of  the  earnest  desire  this 
poor  little  boy  had  to  learn.  In  very  few  coun- 
tries, have  the  poor  and  the  destitute  such  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  of  being  instructed,  as  in 
our  own  free  and  happy  land. 

Charles  had  now  been  nearly  three  months 
with  the  shepherd.  The  weather  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly sultry,  and  the  long  walk,  morning  and 
night,  rain  or  shine,  seemed  almost  too  much  for 
one  so  young.  His  spirits  in  a great  degree  for- 
sook him,  his  countenance  lost  its  beaming,  ani- 
mated look  ; but  he  continued  faithful,  industri- 
ous, and  uncomplaining.  In  all  this  time,  he  had 
never  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  alms-house,  nor 
had  he  seen  Mr.  Merrick,  or  Old  Nanny.  The 
overseer  had  been  much  engaged,  and  Nanny 
never  went  out. 

One  intensely  hot  day,  the  poor  sheep,  breath- 
less and  panting,  laid  themselves  down  in  a place 
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not  very  well  shaded  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  Charles’s  efforts  to  remove  them  from 
this  spot  were  entirely  unavailing.  They  seemed 
determined  to  remain,  and  he  sat  down  to  watch 
them,  till,  being  entirely  overcome  by  heat, 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  (for  his  supply  of  bread  was 
even  unusually  scanty,)  he  threw  himself  on  the 
grass,  and  burst  into  tears.  44  Oh  Nanny,”  said 
he,  — 44  dear  old  Nanny,  shall  I never  see  you 
again  ! Shall  I never  have  any  friends  in  all  the 
wide  world  ?”  44  My  poor  little  fellow,”  said  a 

voice  behind  him,  44  My  poor  little  fellow,  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  you  ? Can  one  so  young 
have  cause  for  so  much  sorrow  ?”  Charles  start- 
ed, and  turning  round,  saw  standing  near  him,  a 
gentleman,  whose  kind  looks  and  manners  quite 
won  his  heart.  He  had  with  him  a dog  and  gun  ; 
and  Charles  concluded  he  was  in  pursuit  of  game, 
with  which  the  valley  abounded.  44  Surely,  you 
do  not  tend  this  great  flock  alone  ?”  said  the 
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stranger.  “ Where  are  your  parents  ?”  “ I 

never  had  any  parents,”  answered  Charles. 
“ Never  had  any  parents  ? ” exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger. “ No,  sir,  I was  left  in  a basket  at  the  poor- 
house  gate,  when  I was  a very  little  babe,  and 
nobody  knows  any  thing  about  me.”  The  gen- 
tleman became  much  interested ; and  in  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  Charles’s  little  history  was  soon 
related. 

The  stranger  listened  with  the  deepest  atten- 
tion, and  in  return,  told  Charles  that  his  name 
was  Morrison  ; that  his  home  was  far  away,  but 
that  himself  and  his  wife  were  now  boarding  in 
the  village  for  a little  time.  They  generally 
spent  the  summer  months  in  travelling  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  whose  health  was  feeble. 
They  had  never  visited  this  part  of  the  country 
before,  and  being  much  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
and  retired  situation  of  the  village,  had  concluded 
to  remain  in  it  through  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
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Mr.  Morrison  now  took  out  some  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  invited  -Charles  to  dine  with  him. 
After  dinner,  he  told  Charles  he  would  help  him 
take  care  of  the  sheep  till  sun-set ; but  they  did 
not  require  much  attention.  It  had  become 
somewhat  cloudy,  and  they  were  glad  to  enjoy 
the  cool  breeze,  and  eat  the  green  grass. 

Mr.  Morrison  continued  to  sit  with  Charles ; ex- 
amined his  books,  instructing  him  a little  in  read- 
ing, and  told  him  many  interesting  things.  The 
day  passed  quickly  — too  quickly,  Charles  thought, 
for  he  had  seldom  passed  a day  so  happily.  It 
was  now  time  to  go  home,  and  Charles  be- 
gan collecting  the  flock.  Mr.  Morrison  walked 
towards  the  cottage  with  him,  assisting  in  driving 
the  sheep.  At  parting,  he  said,  “ Perhaps, 
Charles,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  mention  my  be- 
ing with  you  to-day,  as  I cannot  stay  to  see  the 
shepherd  and  his  wife  to-night;  but  I intend 
meeting  you  again  to-morrow,  should  the  day  be 
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pleasant ; and  I may  then  go  quite  home  with 
you.” 

Charles’s  thoughts  were  almost  entirely  filled 
with  Mr.  Morrison,  and  as  he  was  doing  the 
chores  about  the  cottage,  the  old  woman  said, 
“ What’s  the  matter,  boy  ? You  don’t  go  about 
your  work  as  steadily  as  usual.”  “ The  lad  must 
have  had  a long  and  wearisome  day  of  it,”  said 
her  husband.  “ Well,  well,  the  sooner  his  work 
is  done,  the  sooner  he  may  go  to  rest.”  Charles 
tried  to  be  more  attentive  ; got  through  his  work, 
and  went  to  bed,  rejoicing  that  on  the  morrow  he 
should  again  see  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  morning  came.  Charles  awoke  very  early, 
but  a sad  disappointment  awaited  him ; the  day 
proved  to  be  rainy.  The  weather  made  no  alter- 
ation as  to  Charles’s  movements,  but  he  could  not 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had  expressly 
said  — “ if  the  day  is  pleasant.”  However,  Charles 
endeavored  to  be  patient  and  contented.  The 
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flock  kept  very  still  under  shelter  of  the  trees ; 
and  he  had  much  leisure  to  read  over  his  books, 
and  recollect  what  Mr.  Morrison  had  taught 
him. 

About  noon  the  rain  ceased,  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  soon  after,  Mr.  Morrison  rode  up  on 
a fine  horse.  “ What,  have  you  got  here  already, 
my  boy  ? ” said  he ; “I  thought  1 should  have 
been  here  first.”  “ I have  been  here  all  day, 
sir,”  replied  Charles.  “ Here  all  day  in  the 
rain  ? ” “ That  makes  no  difference,  sir.  I come 
every  day,  and  stay  all  day  long.”  Mr.  Morrison 
thought  it  quite  too  much  for  such  a little  fellow, 
but  made  no  remarks. 

He  had  brought  Charles  a pretty  straw  hat  with 
a green  ribbon  around  it,  having  observed  that 
what  he  wore  could  hardly  be  called  a hat,  and 
did  not  shelter  him  at  all  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Charles  received  it  with  much  gratitude. 
Mr.  Morrison  then  tied  his  horse  to  a tree,  and, 
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sitting  down  by  Charles,  produced  several  little 
books  and  pictures  he  had  brought  for  him,  and 
also  a large  slice  of  cake. 

Charles  was  quite  delighted.  He  looked  at  the 
books  and  pictures  again  and  again,  but  merely 
tasted  the  cake,  and  then  laid  it  carefully  away  in 
the  hollow  of  a tree.  “ Why  do  you  not  eat  your 
cake,  Charles  ? Don’t  you  like  it  ? ” “ O yes, 

sir.  It  is  very  nice  indeed  ; but  I want  to  give  it 
to  Old  Nanny,  if  I ever  see  her  again.”  “ Who 
is  Old  Nanny?”  “You  remember,  sir,  I told 
you  how  much  care  she  took  of  me,  all  the  time 
after  I was  found  in  the  basket.  I hope  she  will 
be  alive  when  I go  to  the  alms-house  again.” 
“ O yes,  1 do  remember  her  well,”  said  Mr.  Mor- 
rison ; “ and  she  deserves  that  you  should  remem- 
ber her,  I think;  but  eat  your  cake;  here  is 
another  slice  for  Nanny.”  “ Thank  you,  sir.  I 
am  sure  I can  never  forget  Nanny.  How  I do 
long  to  show  her  my  hat,  and  my  books,  and  pic- 
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tures,  and  to  give  her  the  cake,  and  tell  her  about 
you.  She  does  not  know,  nor  think,  that  any 
body  has  been  so  kind  to  me.  When  I tell  her, 
she  will  be  glad  enough.”  Charles  was  now 
pleased  to  eat  his  own  cake  ; and  Mr.  Morrison 
continued  talking  with  him,  and  reading  to  him, 
till  nearly  sun-set;  then,  gathering  together  the 
sheep,  he  took  Charles  before  him  on  his  horse, 
and  gently  guiding  the  flock  to  the  fold,  went 
with  him  into  the  cottage. 

The  old  shepherd  and  his  wife  were  quite 
astonished  to  see  so  fine-looking  a gentleman 
come  home  with  Charles.  After  some  little  talk, 
Mr.  Morrison  said,  — “ You  have  a smart  little 
fellow  here,  to  tend  your  flock,  my  good  friend.” 
“ Pretty  well  — pretty  well,  please  your  honor ; — 
but  such  lads  are  a deal  of  trouble.”  “ A deal  of 
trouble,  indeed ! ” interrupted  the  old  woman, 
shaking  her  head,  “ there’s  no  end  to  the  work 
they  make.”  “ If  you  find  Charles  so  trouble- 
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some,”  said  Mr.  Morrison,  “ I am  very  willing  to 
take  him  off  your  hands  ; — “ indeed,  I have  taken 
quite  a fancy  to  the  boy.” 

“ Shan’t  have  him  — shan’t  have  him,”  said  the 
shepherd  aside  to  his  wife.  Then  turning  to 
Mr.  Morrison,  “ Why  no,  please  your  honor,  I 
can’t  let  the  boy  go ; he  has  just  got  used  to  our 
flock,  and  our  ways.  I cannot,  and  will  not,  let 
him  go.”  “ Nor  will  I,”  said  the  wife.  Seeing 
the  old  folks  were  pretty  positive,  Mr.  Morrison 
did  not  urge  the  matter,  and  soon  took  leave, 
promising  to  see  them  again  before  he  left  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Charles’s  appearance  and  story  had  excited  in 
Mr.  Morrison  the  highest  degree  of  interest.  It 
had  also  awakened  many  painful  recollections, 
and  given  birth  to  some  suspicions,  which  he  re- 
solved should  be  either  confirmed  or  dissipated, 
before  he  slept  another  night.  Accordingly,  on 
leaving  the  cottage,  he  rode  directly  to  the  alms- 
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house,  told  the  overseer  that  he  had  accidentally 
met  with  the  little  boy,  who  was  found  at  their 
gate,  and  felt  much  interested  for  him  ; — that  he 
should  be  glad  to  take  him,  and  give  him  a good 
education,  if  the  old  shepherd  was  willing.  He 
then  asked  to  see  the  clothes  and  bracelet  the 
child  had  on  when  he  was  found.  Mr.  Merrick 
brought  them  forward,  saying,  as  he  held  up  the 
bracelet,  “ I sometimes  think  I ought  to  have  dis- 
posed of  this,  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  It 
must  be  of  considerable  value.”  Mr.  Morrison 
started  on  seeing  the  bracelet,  and  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly agitated ; but  recovering  himself  after 
a few  moments,  he  said,  “ I strongly  believe  this 
child  to  be  my  son ; but  before  I make  any  fur- 
ther examination,  I shall  state  to  you  a little  of 
my  own  history. 

“ Between  eight  and  nine  years  ago,  I had  a lit- 
tle boy  born.  My  wife  was  very  ill,  and  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  declining.  The  physicians  strongly 
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recommended  a sea-voyage,  and  a warmer  cli- 
mate ; and  we  concluded  to  leave  our  little  one, 
then  only  a few  weeks  old,  with  a trusty  woman, 
who  lived  on  my  estate.  We  had  long  known 
her,  and  felt  much  confidence  in  her.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  my  only  brother  promised  to  see  the 
babe  often,  and  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  its 
good. 

“ Every  thing  was  arranged  for  our  departure, 
and  the  infant  was  brought  to  be  seen  for  the  last 
time,  by  myself  and  his  sorrowing  mother.  She 
clasped  a bracelet  around  his  little  arm,  contain- 
ing some  of  our  hair  on  the  outside  ; and  within, 
a small  miniature  of  myself,  with  my  name,  Fred- 
erick Morrison,  around  it.  It  opened  with  a little 
spring,”  said  Mr.  Morrison,  “ in  this  manner,” 
touching  one  side  of  the  bracelet,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  It  immediately  opened,  — the  minia- 
ture and  the  name  appeared.  On  seeing  this, 
Mr.  Morrison  could  hardly  compose  himself  suffi- 
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ciently  to  go  on  with  his  story  ; but  after  a short 
time  he  continued ; “ we  then  left  our  babe,  fully 
believing  that  every  care  would  be  taken  of  him. 

“ The  voyage  proved  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison, but  still  her  health  was  very  delicate.  The 
first  letter  we  received  spoke  of  the  welfare,  the 
growth,  and  loveliness  of  our  infant ; the  second 
told  us  of  his  death.  The  shock  was  almost  too 
much  for  my  wife  ; her  complaints  returned,  and 
for  a long  time  her  recovery  was  doubtful ; nor 
has  her  health  ever  been  entirely  restored.  We 
continued  travelling  between  two  and  three  years, 
and  then  returned  to  our  home  ; but  not  to  the 
dear  little  one,  whose  smiles  we  had  fondly  hoped 
would  seem  to  welcome  our  return. 

“ My  brother  had  previously  informed  me  that 
the  nurse  had  married  a foreigner,  and  quitted  the 
kingdom.  We  found  all  the  articles  which  had 
been  left  for  our  little  Frederick  safely  put  away, 
excepting  this  bracelet.  This  we  could  find 
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nothing  of;  and  concluded  that  the  nurse,  tempt- 
ed by  its  value,  must  have  stolen  it. 

“ My  brother  has  never  appeared  as  formerly. 
Indeed  we  have  seldom  met.  His  house  is  con- 
siderably distant  from  mine,  and  as  the  sight  of 
him  has  always  tended  to  recall  the  remembrance 
of  our  loss,  particularly  to  my  wife,  we  have  rarely 
visited  him.  He  took  possession  of  a very  con- 
siderable property  which  was  left  to  my  son,  by 
his  grandfather ; and  which,  in  case  of  the  child’s 
death,  was  to  belong  to  my  brother.  1 under- 
stood, when  abroad,  that  my  brother’s  affairs  were 
considerably  embarrassed,  and  was  about  offering 
him  assistance,  when  the  account  of  our  child’s 
death  reached  us. 

“ Although  1 have  not  the  least  doubt  in  my 
own  mind,”  continued  Mr.  Morrison,  “ that  this  is 
my  child,  and  that  the  desire  of  possessing  his 
property  tempted  his  uncle  to  the  commission  of 
the  crime ; yet,  as  there  is  a possibility  of  mistake, 
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1 must  carefully  conceal  the  whole  matter  until  it 
can  be  clearly  proved.  Hard  as  it  will  be,  1 must 
conceal  it  from  my  wife ; for,  were  such  hopes  to 
be  raised  and  then  disappointed,  it  would  be 
worse  than  death.  But  I cannot  leave  this  place 
without  my  boy ! You,  Mr.  Merrick,  cannot 
doubt  my  right  to  him  ? ” “ No,  indeed,  sir.  No 

one  can  question  it.  You  may  safely  tell  the 
whole  to  the  shepherd.  Though  a rough  old 
man,  I know  he  may  be  trusted.” 

Mr.  Morrison  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to 
his  wife.  He  told  her  that  he  had  been  so  long 
detained  by  visiting  the  cottage  where  the  little 
boy  lived,  whom  he  had  mentioned  to  her  the  day 
before.  “ I feel  more  and  more  interested  in  that 
child,”  continued  Mr.  Morrison.  “ He  is  about 
the  age  our  Frederick  would  have  been ; and,  if 
agreeable  to  you,  I have  concluded  to  take  him 
home  with  us,  and  educate  him  as  our  own ; and 
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on  his  account,  I think  we  had  better  return  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Mrs.  Morrison  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the 
arrangement  S and  by  day-light  the  following 
morning,  Mr.  Morrison  was  again  at  the  cottage. 
Charles  was  just  preparing  to  go  out  with  the 
flock,  and  Mr.  Morrison  told  the  old  folks  the 
whole  story.  Of  course,  no  further  objections 
could  be  urged.  Charles  was  called,  and  asked 
if  he  would  go  with  Mr.  Morrison.  With  a coun- 
tenance expressive  of  the  most  heart-felt  delight, 
he  said,  “ I will  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world,”  and  thus  hastily  left  the  room  ; but  he  soon 
returned,  bringing  his  little  bundle  of  clothes  tied 
up,  saying,  “ I am  all  ready  now.”  Mr.  Morrison 
said  that  he  might  leave  the  bundle  for  the  use 
of  any  boy  who  might  take  his  place,  as  he 
should  get  him  some  new  clothes  in  the  village. 
Then  telling  the  shepherd  and  his  wife,  it  was 
hardly  probable  that  he  or  Charles  would  be  able 
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to  see  them  again,  as  he  intended  beginning  his 
journey  homewards  the  next  morning,  he  made 
them  a handsome  present,  and  was  bidding  them 
farewell,  when  he  observed  that  Charles  had  dis- 
appeared. 

On  searching  for  him,  they  found  him  in  the 
sheep-fold,  taking  his  last  look  at  the  flock,  and 
almost  weeping  over  some  of  his  favorite  lambs  ; 
but  on  finding  Mr.  Morrison  quite  ready,  he  left 
them ; and  taking  a kind  leave  of  the  shepherd 
and  his  wife,  soon  lost  sight  of  the  cottage. 

“We  shall  hardly  find  another  such  lad,”  said 
the  shepherd,  as  he  turned  from  looking  after 
Charles.  Indeed,  they  both  felt  much  grief  at 
losing  him. 

Mr.  Morrison  took  Charles  to  a little  shop  in 
the  village,  and  soon  had  him  dressed  in  a neat 
pretty  suit  of  clothes ; and  then  hastened  with 
him  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  who  was  exceedingly  in- 
terested by  his  appearance.  Charles  now  felt  that 
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he  must  love  her  dearly  — as  well  as  he  loved 
Mr.  Morrison ; though  one  hour  before  he  would 
have  thought  it  impossible.  In  the  afternoon  he 
went  to  the  aim-house,  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
friends  there.  He  was  provided  with  a nice 
stuff-gown,  a new  cap  and  apron,  and  many  other 
comfortable  little  articles  for  old  Nanny,  whose 
joy  at  seeing  him  was  very  great ; but  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  hear  that  he  was  to  go  away  again 
so  soon,  and  so  far  off.  “ I can  hardly  expect  to 
see  you  again,  my  darling,”  said  Nanny.  “ But 
you  shall,  Nanny ; and  you  shall  hear  from  me  too. 
I shall  soon  be  able  to  write  letters,  and  you  shall 
have  the  very  first  letter  I ever  do  write  ; and 
when  I have  any  thing  that  you  like,  I shall  send 
it  to  you  ; and  I have  got  something  else  for 
you,  now,”  said  Charles,  taking  out  a paper  very 
carefully  wrapped  up,  and  handing  it  to  Nanny, 
it  was  the  slice  of  cake.  Nanny  just  took  a little 
bit,  saying,  “ It  is  the  nicest  I have  tasted  since 
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I was  a girl;”  and  then  insisted  that  Charles 
should  eat  the  rest  himself,  when  he  was  journey- 
ing the  next  day.  However,  on  Mr.  Morrison’s 
telling  her  he  had  plenty  more  for  Charles,  she 
laid  it  away.  Their  parting  was  quite  affecting, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  even  Charles  could 
feel  composed  and  cheerful.  Mr.  Morrison  pro- 
mised the  overseer,  that  he  should  soon  hear  from 
him ; and,  after  compensating  him  for  all  his  care 
and  trouble,  they  left  the  alms-house. 

An  easy  and  pleasant  journey  of  two  days 
brought  them  home.  Mr.  Morrison’s  estate  was 
beautifully  situated,  and  every  thing  around  it 
appeared  in  a style  of  plenty  and  elegance,  quite 
astonishing  to  Charles.  But,  amongst  all  the  new 
things  which  he  saw,  nothing  seemed  to  fix  his 
attention  more  entirely,  than  a fine  large  flock 
of  sheep  ; which  Mr.  Morrison  observing,  he  said, 
“ Are  you  thinking  of  your  old  friends,  Charles  ? 
should  you  like  to  tend  my  sheep  every  day,  and 
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{ill  day  long?”  Charles  answered,  that  he  should 
love  to  do  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  that  he 
wished  him  to  do : and  Charles  felt  all  he  said. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  love  and  gratitude  to 
these  kind  friends,  and  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

It  had  been,  indeed,  a difficult  task  for  Mr.  Mor- 
rison to  conceal  the  agitated  state  of  his  feelings 
from  his  wife  ; and  now  that  he  saw  her  and 
Charles  safely  at  home,  he  determined  no  longer 
to  delay  seeing  his  brother.  Accordingly,  he  told 
Mrs.  Morrison  that  he  intended  riding  over  to  his 
brother’s  the  next  day,  as  he  wished  to  see  him  on 
business  of  importance.  “ Am  I not  to  go  with 
you  ? ” she  said.  “ Oh,  you  will  be  contented-to 
remain  at  home,  1 know,”  .replied  her  husband, 
“ now  you  have  such  a fine  little  boy  to  stay  with 
you  ; and  1 intend  returning  before  night.” 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Morri- 
son left  home,  and  soon  arrived  safely  at  his  bro- 
ther’s. He  left  his  horse  at  the  gate,  which  was 
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at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and,  without 
being  noticed  by  any  of  the  family,  walked 
directly  into  the  parlor.  His  brother  was  there 
alone,  and  appeared  rather  startled  and  surprised 
when  he  entered;  but,  recovering  himself,  he 
said,  “This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  I had 
supposed  you  to  be  travelling.  How  is  your 
wife?”  “Quite  well,”  said  Mr.  Morrison,  striving 
to  speak  with  calmness,  “ quite  well ; and  our  boy 
is  quite  well,  and  here  is  the  long  lost  bracelet.” 
Here  his  feelings  quite  overpowered  him  ; but  he 
presently  continued,  “ Brother,  brother,  had  you 
a heart  of  stone  ? ” The  poor  guilty  creature, 
finding  the  whole  was  known,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and,  in  the  most  humble  terms,  besought  forgive- 
ness. He  confessed  the  whole.  A fatal  love  of 
gaming  had  deeply  involved  him  in  debt.  He 
knew  not  what  to  do.  The  thought  of  the 
property  which  would  be  his,  in  case  of  the 
child’s  death,  often  crossed  his  mind.  Just  at 
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that  time  he  received  a letter  from  the  nurse, 
saying,  as  she  was  preparing  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, he  must  find  another  person  to  take  charge 
of  the  babe.  The  opportunity  this  offered  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  was  instantly  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  ; and  he  replied  “ that  he  had 
found  a suitable  place,  and  should  come  for  him 
on  a certain  day.”  He  was  there  at  the  time 
fixed,  and  the  child,  with  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  was  delivered  to  his  care  ; but,  instead  of 
returning  with  him  to  his  own  house,  or  placing 
him  at  nurse,  he  crossed  the  country  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  merely  stopping  to  change 
horses,  and  purchase  the  clothing  which  was 
found  in  the  basket,  and  left  the  child  as  has  been 
related.  Some  years  before,  he  had  passed  a few 
weeks  in  that  village  ; and,  remembering  its  soli- 
tary situation,  thought  if  the  babe  was  placed 
there,  he  need  not  fear  discovery.  The  bracelet 
was  hid  from  his  observation  by  the  long  loose 
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sleeve  of  the  child’s  dress.  After  some  days  he 
returned  home,  and  circulated  the  report  of  the 
child’s  death,  disposed  of  the  house  in  which  he 
then  lived,  (for  though  without  any  family  he  kept 
house,)  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  little  Frederic.  The 
nurse  married  and  left  the  country,  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  transaction.  The  parents  were 
absent,  and  there  was  no  one  remaining  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  entertain  doubts  or  make  in- 
quiries ; but,  guilty  and  miserable,  he  could  find 
no  pleasure  nor  peace..  Such  was  the  confession 
which  Henry  Morrison  made  to  his  brother,  and 
then  again  implored  his  forgiveness.  “ Seek  for 
pardon,  brother,  from  Him  who  knows  all  hearts,” 
said  Mr.  Morrison.  “ Bitter  indeed  has  been  the 
cup  you  have  filled  for  me,  but  I shall  not  re- 
proach you.  For  my  child’s  sake  the  story  must 
be  known.  I must  receive  it  from  your  hand, 
signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  I must  also 
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take  possession  of  all  that  remains  of  his  property ; 
but  you  shall  not  want.  A sum  sufficient  for  every 
comfort  shall  be  paid  you  quarterly,  and  you  shall 
be  freed  from  debt.” 

The  miserable  man  seemed  entirely  overcome 
by  this  unlooked-for  generosity.  Every  circum- 
stance was  written  down,  and  signed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses.  Every  thing  was  put  in  order 
as  soon  as  possible  for  him  to  leave  the  place,  and 
in  a very  few  days  he  quitted  the  country  forever. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Morrison  returned  to  his 
home.  With  the  utmost  caution  he  communi- 
cated the  glad  tidings  to  his  wife  and  son.  The 
effect  of  such  a communication  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described.  Frederic  Morrison  con- 
tinued to  be  as  Charles  Ashby  had  been:  obedient, 
industrious,  humble,  amiable,  and  intelligent;  a 
comfort  to  his  parents,  a friend  to  the  friendless, 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  never  for  a 
moment  forgetting  that  it  was  from  the  Lord  that 
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he  received  all  the  blessings  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  He  diligently  applied  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  that  no  one  could 
have  supposed  him  so  utterly  destitute  of  early 
advantages. 

A trusty  man  was  despatched  to  bring  old  Nan- 
ny, never  more  to  leave  her  “ dear  child,”  as  she 
still  fondly  called  him.  An  affectionate  child  he 
continued  to  her ; and  she  found  with  him  and 
his  parents  a happy  home  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Merrick  and  the  shepherd  and 
his  wife  forgotten.  Remembrances  of  considera- 
ble value  were  often  sent  to  them;  and,  some 
years  after,  Frederic  went  with  his  parents  to 
visit  them  and  the  spot  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  much  interest.  The  overseer  was  delighted 
to  see  them.  The  shepherd  and  his  wife  had  be- 
come very  old  and  infirm  ; but  time  had  consider- 
ably softened  the  harshness  of  their  manners. 
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They  could  hardly  believe,  at  first,  that  the  fine 
young  man  they  now  saw,  was  the  same  little  fel- 
low who  had  so  faithfully  tended  their  flock  ; but 
after  seeing  him  a few  times,  and  finding  him  still 
so  kind  and  gentle,  they  said  he  was  indeed  the 
very  same.  When  he  bade  them  farewell,  the 
old  woman  was  affected  even  to  tears ; while  the 
shepherd,  turning  sorrowfully  away,  exclaimed, 
“I  tell  you,  wife,  if  we  try  a thousand  boys,  we 
never  again  shall  find  the  like  of  Charles  Ashby.” 
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